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OF PAST PELIGRT. 


— — — 
BY x. O. B. 





7 are yan te a gone by, 
he hopes of honor. pian play 
Of fire-new tancies that filled our flo 

he songs we sang in the middie May, 


Life’s but the memory, well-a-way ! 
All else fits past on the wings of the wind. 


Where are the ladies fair and h— 

Maria aud Alice, and Maud and May, 
and * M with the laughing eye— 

And ali the ants of yesterday 

That tound us merry and held by + t 
Under the mould we must look to fin 
Some ; and theo are worn and gray ; 
All else filts past on the wings of the wind. 


I know of noting that laste—not I, 
Save a heart that is true to its love alway— 
A love that is won with tear and sigh 
And never or fades away, 
In a breast that is oftener sad than gay ; 
A tender look and constant mind— 
These are the only things that stay : 
All else fits past on the wings of the wind. 


BNVOI. 
*e counsel you, never sigh 
For the hopes that the years have left behind. 


Look yoa have love when you come to die ! 
All else fiits past om the wings of the wind. 


SAV ED 


FROM THE WATERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CECIL’S MISTAKE,”’ 
ETC,, ETO., BTO 








CHAPTER VII —(continvzp.) 

OW terrib.y he missed his father dur. 
ing the t days after the funeral 
none can tell, save those to whom 
similar bereavement has been sent— 

the loss of a much-loved father, who. was 
also chiefest earthly friend and closest com- 
panion. They been so much to each 
other, that father and son—they had loved 
each other so entirely—they had been, es 
pecially during the last year or so, all in all 
to each other so completely—that, when the 
one was taken, it seemed to the other as if 
all were lost, and life was a blank hencefor 
ward The Alfords were kindness itself; 
they tried to induce Dick to go away, or to 
come to them until the first shock was over; 
but all their entreaties and persuasions were 
unavailing. He stayed at Penfern, devoting 
himself body and mind to his work there, 
and exposing himself so recklessly to exces- 
sive fatigue that Charlie yentured to remon. 
— but Dick only laughed and went on 
way. 


y 
And shortly after Mr. Beresford died, the 
Court Journal contained the following an- 
nouncement, which Dick read by his solita- 
phy tapie Lord 
7 is on the bet ween 
George Clowess and Miss Barclay. His 
lordship is the eldest son of the Earl of 
Fordstree, and is in his twentieth-ninth 


complished daughter of Sir George Barclay, 
sod has attained her twenty-first 
birthday." 

Dick smiled bitterly as he read it; the two 


expired 
she was to come back tohim. In 
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many a wrinkle on the b white brow, 
while the servants and laborers said 
among themselves that the Squire had taken 
his father's death sadly to , and Mr. 


Jerman, the bailiff, shook his head gravely, 
and wondered, with s shrewd suspicion of 
the truth of the case nevertheless, and an 
———— opinion that the sight of 
Miss jory’s blue eyes would do him more 
good than even Doctor Meadow’s daily 
visit. 


CHAPTER ViIL., ap Last 
[" is the afternoon of a fair October day; 





the month is nearly over, and its dying 

glories have colored the earth with the 

most beautiful red and brown and russet 
hues. The daysare shortening 8 little, and 
the evenings are chilly; but generally the 
weather is mild enough, and the air during 
the daytime is soft and balmy. 

Dick has come in from his morning 
rounds, thoroughly fatigued, and has thrown 
himself on the couch in the library to rest. 
The fineness of the day has tempted him to 
prolong his usual stro!], and now he is pay- 
ing the penalty in perfect exhaustion and 
its attendant dejection. Ais ill-health and 
the utter prostration of his great strength 
have tried. Dick Beresford greatly; and, 
struggle as he may against his depression, 
he cannot shake off his low spirits and ex- 
treme lassitude. 

As he lies back on the deep old-fashioned 
sota, his head resting wearily back on bis 
cushion, and his eyes closed, his face is un- 
utterably sad; and his hands, once so strong, 
are white emaciated, and delicateas a wom. 
an’s might be. Lying there, the recumbent 
position induces first a day dream; and then 
a troubled slumber steals over him, which 
gradually subsides into a more tranquil 
sleep; so that, when the door is opened softly, 
he does not move or see who has ventured 
into his sanctum without the formality of a 
knock. The intruder ee fair young girl, = 
soft black draperies, and a black 2 
her golden hair. Marjory—for it is she— 
comes in softly, hesitates a moment, snd 
then crosses the room, and stands by the 
sofa, scanning the worn haggard face, with 
intense love and tenderness shining in her 
blue eyes, which fill with unshed tears as 
she gaz°s, and the tair face grows very sad 
and pititul. She turns away, and for a mo- 
ment bows her head upon her hands, send- 
ing up one quick tion to Heaven tor 
Dick, tor his health, for his happiness. Then 
she sits down by the table, with her hands 
loosely folded in her lap, and watches him 
with her ‘‘beart in her eyes,” and now snd 
then a quiver of the tender mobile lips. 
Suddenly, as she sits there, s wey hn by 
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“‘Marjory!"’ he says coy with quiver- 
ing lips, and such shaking that the 
irl catches them both in hers and bows her 
upon them for s moment in silence to 
gain time to conquer her own emotion as 
well as to let his subside. Then she raises 
her face to his—such an April face of smiles 
and tears; and, still holding his hand in 
hers, she says, with tender reproach— 

‘Til and unhappy, and not to let me know! 
Why did you not send for me, Dick?’’ 

‘‘How could I tell that you would comet”’ 
he says with a sad wisttulness, parting her 
hair on her forehead with her trembling 
figures ‘‘You did not even write for so 
long—you did not write, Marjy, to tell me’ 
—a long pause here—‘‘of your engage. 
ment.’’ 

‘That alone should have proved to you 
that there was no truth in it,’’ she answers, 
trying to speak oo and, suddenly break. 
ing down, she hides her face on his shoul. 
der. ‘‘Oh, Dick, how could you doubt me? 
My love is greater than yours; for I never 
ae sey, , he ith ft 

‘‘Marjory,”’ says, with a strong effort 
overcoming his — 4— ‘are you mocking 
me? Have you really come back to me be. 
ciuse you love me still, or have you come 


out of pry gs 

Bat jory's little white hand is pressed 
to his lips, and she lifts her blue eyes to 
his. 


you,”’ she says softly. 
to you because | cannot er without 
your love. My dearest,” she tenderly, 
drawing his face down to hers, ‘‘you are 
and unbappy, oryou would have trusted me 
as entirely as I have trusted you.”’ 
‘‘How could I?’’ he questions, with almost 
a sob, as he rests bis head against her and 
lifts the little hands to his lips. 
“Dick,’’ says Marjory, trying to laugh, 
ou th that any newspaper in the 
w would have mode me believe you 
false? I could scold you heartily, but that 
you look only fit to be petted j no 
Wait till you are strong again, and I 
punish you as you deserve. Meanw 
ee are 
am 
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‘‘Lord George knew of my afi. ction for you. 
T told him myself; so that be could not 
diame me; but he hoped, like papa, that I 
would you. I could hardly expect 
them to upon me as constant when you 
did not. On, Dick, I never thought for a 
moment that you did not think I would 
come! I felt that you must know how I was 
longing to come to you when I beard of your 
trouble; and it seemed to me that ite bitter- 
ness was doubled to both of us, becsuse we 
could not bear it together. And al) the time, 
when my heart was fall of you. my dearest 
and best, you were g to pat me out of 
re, had actually written to congratu- 
me on my engagement. Ob Dick!’ 

‘Will you not forgive me, my darling?’’ 
he says wistlully. ‘‘My punishment has al- 
most equalled my off :nce.’’ 

**That is what hurts me,’’ she answers, 
with a sudden movement of passionate ten- 
derness, as she hides her face on his breast 
to conceal the tears which she can restrain 
no longer in her sorrow for suffering legible 
on his ‘That is what hurts me, Dick. 
I wish—I wish I could bear it for you!’’ 

— age little darling!’’ Dick mur. 
murs fondly, with his tender han‘ on her 
—9 3 hair. ‘‘My Majory, thank Heaven, 

There isa longfhappy silence, which Dick 
breaks at last. * 

Aro you sure you will never repent mar. 
rying ↄ broken down man, old enough wo be 
your father, dearest child?’’ he says softly, 
with « little touch of pathos in his deep ten. 
der tones. And the swift upward glance at 


“Did I tell you that mamma was with me, 
Dick,’ æ jory, whenall is wid and 
Dick is | back on the cushions looking 
inexzpressibiy aad pertectly happy, with his 
paw hee Mh the young girl as she 
stands betore the watching the fismes cur! 
up round the letter of congratulation on her 
engagement, which she has commitied to 


Lady Barclay! Oh, what will she think? 
How very rude w have left ber so long 
alone!’’ exclaimed Dick, in dismay. 

afraid she will have a very bad 
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2 
overcome with horror at sight of me,"’ Mar- 
jory replies , “or that, if you turned me 
out, I might faint l might have fainted, '’ 
— 2 “bat I should aot have 
gone. I have sat dows under the 
porch where I used to sit and wait for you, 
and waited enti] I made you love me again: 
and, if | could not have thet, —”" 
She hesitates, amiling still, but wita ber 
face touched with s deeper feeling thaa eith 
er ber smile or her speech expresrce. 
ell, go on, Marjy,"’ anys [ek curi 


eyes. 
“Asl nearly did.” is the low 
swer.and Marjory springs to his again 
“Now we mast go to mamma,"’ she ssva 
‘“Diek, you will love ber. will you not? She 


‘Ot course I shal! love ber, dear; bat does 
she not hate me for taking you sway?” 

“Not quite,’ says Marjory laughingly 
‘Jule is coming out’ you know. And she 
is very pretty. prettier even than | am—you 
see lam getting conceited, Dick—eo it will 
be s pleasant duty to chaperone her 

“It is to be boped she wil] prove more 
amenabie and alive to her own interests 
than you have been, Marjy,'' he answers, 


with a) giance at ber. 

‘Bke could pow’ the girl aserw ‘‘I 
chose Ube truest, noblest, best—I woa't hold 
my tongue, sir—truest, noblest, best man | 
ever knew, she can do no better, Dick = It 
is of Bo use gainsaying me. Youare mine 
now, and no ope shal! praise or blame you bat 


myseli”’ 
“And pow shall we go © mamma'‘’ 
Dick askea when be has answered this 


wvtinous little speech in a very satisfactory 
manper 

‘Will it tire you to come?’ Marjory 
asks. with & pretty tender anxiety in ber 
blueeye ‘Are you quite sure it woa't? 
Because, if it will she shall come © you 
bere, but I want to keep this hile den of 
yours sacred to oa.selves. It has brought 
back s many pleasant recollections to me," 
she adds softly. ‘1 bave been so often 
scolded bere. It was here I told you, or at 
jeast tried to tell you. why I did pot love 
Harry Lemaine; it was here I found you 
again to day, Dick; it must be my den as 
yours. You will let me come bere some 
umes °° 

We must brighten it up, and make it « 
fit cage tor my birdie, he says fondiy 

‘I think I like it best as it, Dick,"’ she re 
joina 8b40 we go, then. dear! You are 
quite sure that you are not ured’ Lean on 
tbe 

“My darling, I am almost cite strong 
again,’ Dick esys lacghing. as he throws bos 
arm over her shoulder © aseuwt him Yoa 
are very determined to make an invalid of 
me, Marjory.” 

I think Doctor Meadows frighteaed me. 
answers Marjory laughing’y ~° But he wid 
me — tremor shook her sweet roe here, 
and she pressed ber head against him fondly 
— ‘bow near death you had been. Ob thank 
Heaven that you have not been taken trom 
me’ 

And thea. with bis arm lightly on her 
shoulder, not because be needs the aasis'- 
ance. but because it makes her happy to as- 
sist him, they co down the long passage &—- 
gether, and enter the old parior—into which 
D.ck carried ber in his arms jong years be 
tore, calling ber his ‘treasure trove, where 
they find Doctor and Mre Meadows and 
Lady Barclay, who comes tp to him wub 
outstretched bandsanod a sweet oordia. greet. 

B 

* Wwe give you our eldest child with all 
confidence, Mr Beresford. She has oever 
juite been ours, for ber beart was a ways 
yours 

And Richard Beresford stoops over the 
pretty bands with (bat chivalrogs courtesy 
of his which Marjory likes => well. and, as 
be tharks ber, Lady Barciay does aot woo 
der at the deep love and trust in Marjory's 
eyes—be looks #0 really Worthy of It 

. . e . + 

About three weeks afer this there was 6 
very quiet wedding at Drarme church = Sir 
George and Lady Barclay. Mr and Mn 
Altord. Doctor Meacows aad his wife were 


the only 
The * was 6 tal) stately—looking 
man with earnest dark eyes alightly 


the voyage of life, and bring them to the 
haven where they would be!” 


The Fox-Wood Flame. 


BYR ¥. R 








UT ie the far Wen, Lake Eastman boilt 


nis cabin man Neigh bors 
there were but few; and often for cays 
be saw not one of his own 


untrod, except by the feet of the savages 
who claimed these wilds as their own, and 
comeequently were jealous of the encrosch 
ments of the whites 


impossible to do at all times They looked 
apon him with distrust and suspicion of 
best intentions; and he knew act how 

his cabin might be burned above 
and his wife and children butchered in 
blood. To guard ast this, 
hidimg—piace to which they 
flee on the first approech of danger. 

Close behind his cabin 

rocky knoll; and at the foot of 
discovered a smal! cavern 
it was bidden by a mass of 
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and once had 
her life. 


Drawing into the rapids above the 
Palis, who@h lay some distance down 
river, she would have been carried over in 


Q 


which he pat forth to save her. 
imto the water at the risk of his own life, he 
had brought her safely tothe shore. Since 
that time he had seen her opce or twice; and 
although the subject had not been mentioned 
between them. ne knew wel) the gratefn) 
feelings she hsd for him) He weloomed her 
with sa emule, and isying down the axe, 
asked ber to scoot pany him to the cabin 

“The Indian girl cannot go to the lodge 
of the paletsce.’ she answered. ‘‘It would 
no be well for ber to be seen there to day "’ 

And she cast a furtive glance about her. 
as (bough she feared that some one might be 
watching her movements at that moment 

‘And why net?’ asked the settler in sur. 
pree ‘‘What harm could there 2 in it?’ 

Much There is danger for the pale. 

taces rearat band Some of the red-men 
mean to take his lite. perhaps to-night The 
Indian maiden remembers how the white 
man saved ber lite, and she has come to 
wert bim 

Once more she glance’ aporebensively 
aboat ber while a troubled look came upoa 
the tace of the setiler 

Why w ibis? be aske3 What bave I 

done that they should do me harm?’ 

“Nothing Bot my people hate your 
race. and would burn you al! to death 
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them bright ome, and ead softly to 
— “Heaven speed them sooth on 
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looked forth again. One savage only was 
visible, and the next moment a bullet was 


his companion. 

Again the forester loaded and waited 
Bat the savages had sought shelter behind 
une cabin, and the minutes passed by, giving 
him no glimpse of them 

The Indians had counted upon a surprise 
and an easy viciory bat had found them 
selves mistaken. It was nearly an hour 
before another showed himself,and that was 
only to glide away in the directien of the 
forest. He was followed by another and 
another, until at last Luke saw them al) de- 

rt 

With the sun the settlers came forth from 
their hiding-place. thankfal for .he escape 
vouchsafed to them 


Her Answer. 


Bra 0.6 











Doras Selwyn climb the cliff, an odd 
bitle feelang at his heart. 

Ever since he could remember he 
bad love: Dora’ They had been playmates 
vogether, and be bad got into more scrapes 
om scoount of ber than anything else he 
could think of. He had always constituted 
himself ber champion and knight and 
comcn't remember the time when he hadn't 


\)®: stood on the shore and watched 





What can | do* 
danger. and save myself and loved ones*”’ | 
be anid. as the troudied lonk upon bis face | 
deepeneé 


when the dancer » coming? 
“Perhaps © if 1 only knew wher tbe | 
danger ss Om ng 
‘The Indran maiden will te! 
When the niznt bas ome. Je? him look we!) 
towards the grest oak on the hil! ponder If be | 
sees ibe pale Same of the fox won! glowing 
out from there be may kmow that there 5 | 
danger close at band = Let him look well » 
i. if be would live. 
turned 
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How can! escape the | caved ber bis Utue wile” 


But Dick s lowe, like other cases of ‘true 
’ didn't ran just as smooth as he could 
wah it 1 Dora ‘had go into ahabit of 


ove 


Cannot the paleface escare if he knew iste of tantalising him: probably because she 


Kpew abe could and she liked to show her 
power 
Ever since they had been at the sea side 


him tbat | she bad Kept bim in torment by dirting out. 


ragecus.y wis Will Danvers who hadnt 
bal brains to see Lbai sane was making sport 
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Dick repeated the mame aj. 
scornfully ve 
‘Yes, Mr. Kent!"’ answered Dora, with » 


twinkle of fun in hereyes. “I forge 
boys don't like to be called Mr. though’ 
Please excuse me I'll call you Dachy, i 
“Why can’t leave off teasing me?’ 
asked: ‘tT dom’t tamtaliz: you, do it” he 
‘Oh, no,”’ answered Dora. “Mr. Dan 
vers me thie book ien’tit . 
“I t think so,’ answered At 
looks about as empty as his — 

*T'd thank you to speak & more re- 
spectfully of my friends,” said 
trigidly. 


back, at any rate,”’ said Dora. 

‘Come now,’’ pleaded Dick ‘Let's not 
quarrel? I came up on purpose to ask you a 
qvestion.and | want you to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
wit I can’t stand this suspense much ion. 


Do take an ad 
“Don't!” codiienal Dich vehement!y 
‘ Don’t make fan of me, if you won't talk 
seriously. I can t act like a saint.’ 
‘I didm’t suppose you could,”’ laughed 
‘Then answer me the question I asked you 
the other day.”” 


[ think | know now—what colored neck -te | 
thought you looked bestin. Well, tollow 
ing out the fashion of shades, as we women 
bave them in our dresses. I should 
a ~ink would harmonise with your 
tacne " 
‘ Dora,’’ said Dick. solemaly, ‘I ve 
a mind to go sway and never come 
avain. You'd be to see me, if I should, 
I fancy."’ 

‘Wait till I tell you so,"’ she ls ugbed 

‘I believe I will go sway,’’ said poor 


J 


bE 


Dick You'll regret using me so when 
l'm gone, and wish I was back.’’ 
hen I tell you i'm glad to have you 


back, why, | J—I'U——’”’ 

‘ Accept anything | oring you,”’ asked 
Dick. eagerly. 

‘Yes; when I tell you I'm glad to seeyou 
back. I'll accept anything you bring me,"’ 
said Dora. 

“Its a compact,”’ said Dick. ‘Ill go 


‘*] have answered one question,’’ she said. 
‘I can’t remember what other one you asked 
me."’ 

“You know what I mean,” said Dick 

‘“‘len’t that Mr. Danvers om the beach! 
Jast call him, won t you?’ 

“No I won't,”’ Dick, savagely; and 
stalked away. 

Half an hour later Dora saw him row:n 
out across the bay in a fitue skifi 
smiled. Very soon the wind began to 
blow furiously, and Dora went back w the 
hovel. Night shat down dark and gloomy, 
the siorm raged furiously, and the wind biew 
almost a hurricane 

‘There'll be lives lost to-night I'm 
afraid,’’ some one said in Doras hearing; 
and straightway she began thinking of D:ck 
Kent 

He had not come back yet. What if he 
had been drowned! 


If abe 
him so, he wouldn't have gone ® 
went down to the shore, and 
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BY L. B. RB. 


Aspire to greater thin 
ith heaven exalted eyo— 
Witb steadfast ane, and bearing high, 
And hope on joyful ngs. 
There's not a victory won below, 
But points to otber works undone ; 
And ever as Time's currents flow, 
We find new shores still to be won. 


Press on, with parpeee ure, 
Nor cast one look behind ; 
Ambitious still to store thy mind 
With truth/ul love that shall endure. 
There's nota ht by man yet gain’d 
Bat shows another heignt to win; 
There’s not a truth by man maintain’d, 
But bears some greater truth within. 


Oh, seek the and great! 
Man's mission on tbe earth 
ls progress, ever, fr~m his birth; 
Nor should he e’er in seal abate. 
Ob! who would, tamely lingering, see 
Such boundless ———2 for the mind, 
And, clingt morality, 
In guilty sloth be left behind t 


Aspire to better deeds! 
ith hope and love entwined 
Let emulation fill thy mind, 
And ever haste when duty leads. 
Man’s holy mind, if trained aright 


To suck g height of good would grow, 
That spac pure and angels bright 
Might le with us bere below. 


All for Love. 


BY VIVIENNE. 


O you know where Miss Beatrix is?’ 
There was something sharp in Mr. 
St. John’s glance as he questioned 
little Rosetta, his cousin’s maid. 

‘Yes sir; she’s in the garden with Mr. 
Le Bland and the young gentlemen. ’’ 

At this answer the sharpness of Forrest 
St. John’s glance increased; and, turning 
from the door of Redwood, he passed quickly 
along the terrace 

At the end he stopped before descending 
the steps, and looked down the broad garden 
path He saw plainly the up there un- 
der the locustsa—a regally utiful young 
lady in purple silk; two dark eyed boys 
leaning upon her lap; a young, fair com 
plexioned man standing 80 as to overlook 
the book upon which the eyes of all were 
fixed. It was certainly a peaceful scene, yet 
the eyes of Forrest St. John grew bloodshot 
and sullen as he stood s ing the group. 

Descending the steps, he advanced slowty, 
never removing his baleful gaze unti) he 
came face to face with the young lady. She 
looked up. First surprise, then observation, 
then offence, showed themselves in her noble 
countenance. She turned silently again to 
the peor 

“1 wish to speax with you, Trix.”’ 

‘Certainly, as soon as I am at leisure. 
Go on, Reginald.”’ 

“It is Max's turn now,’’ responded the 
elder of Miss St. John’s young brothers. 

She turned the boox in her lap so that 
Max could continue his reading. A Jurid 
flush of anger overspread her cousin's florid 
face. He waited with what grace he could 
until it was Miss St. John's pleasure to give 
him a hearing 

Unconscious as she appeared, her face had 
grown clouded, and the pleased look had 
a 2 2 the features —— ~ _— 

e ye any. Cousnees totally indifferent 
to the presence of the new arrival, who stood 
whipping his boot-leg with his slender rid- 
ing whip. As soon as the last word of the 
lesson was pronounced, Le Blond extended 
his hand to the younger boy. 

“Come, Max, we have detained your sister 
longer than was necessary.’’ 

‘It has not been irksome; I have enjoyed 
it,’’ answered Miss St. John, rising, and 
shakin t the folds of purple silk crushed 
by a brothers’ restingarms. ‘They doso 
we ” 

The boys turned tefully at her praise, 
kissed and — ber. 

When they had turned aside with their 
tutor, she j her cousin, who had ad- 
vanced impatiently a few steps up to the 
main path. 

“I wish to know,”’ he began at once, 
“‘what need there is of your mixing your- 
self up with the boys’ lessons? Isn't Le 
Blond capable?”’ 

‘‘He does not teach German, and I gained 
quite a good knowledge of it while abroad,’’ 
answered his companion, indifferently ar- 
ranging the lace around her wrist, though it 
was evident that Mr. Forrest St. John was 
in a fuaming passion. 

“Then let them go without learning Ger 
man! They have lessons enough, and it 
Only encourages him.”’ 

““Enco whom, if you please?’’ 

‘Le Blond. He watches for a chance to 
a to you, day or night, and you know 

A color like the glint of an opal came into 
Trix St. John’s oval cheeks. She did not 
8 . Her cousin’s watching eyes saw. 

e foamed over. 

“A white faced adventurer, who would 
like to be master here! And it’s — 
shame to Trix, that are flat 
by it! Anj lady would eben it as an in- 








sult!"’ 
‘Stop, if please!’’ 
“I beg your } ’* muttered the other, 


sullenly. “I not mean that. Come, 





thas Le Bias 
: away. To please me," he 
A faint smile curled Beatrix’s beautiful 


lips at the last words. 
¶ ple⸗⸗ you in this matter, For. 


He choked an angry answer. 

“It is desirable that the have early 
lessons in German. And | know of no 
reason why Mr. Paul Le Blond should be 
sentaway. He teaches and disciplines the 
boys well.’’ 

“If you don’t dismiss him, I shall, Trix.’’ 

“By what authority? ’ cool! 

‘By the authority of my tanncadiip and 
—8* to prevent you from throwing your 
self away on a poverty-stricken fellow who 

is nobody knows who!"’ 

“I do not think that I shall wed Mr. Le 
Blond until he asks me,’’—with a curious 
smile. 

*‘He’ll soon have the impudence to do that 
with the encouragement you give him.” 

Miss St. John's fine black brows had con- 
tracted, and her nutty curls touched a burn. 
ing color in her cheeks; and when her cousin 
added, “You mean to marry him, but, by 
on you shall not!’ she stopped in the 
path. 

* Forrest.’’ she said, ‘I hate reproaches 
and recriminations. but there is no other 
way with you. You, who are not fit to 
govern your own life, shal] not be allowed 
the government of mine. You have squan- 
dered the fortune my father left you. You 
are my cousin, and, by cou , my guest. 
You are nothing more. You shall be per. 
mitted no authority over me. The law dees 
you none, and I will not submit to your in- 
terference in my affairs. 

The florid face was quite white now. The 
sullen black eyes were fixed on the ground. 

But Forrest 8t John controlled his rage. 

‘I beg your pardon, Trix; but you do put 
one in a passion. I don't mean to interfere 
in your affairs, of course. You can marry 
whom you like.”’ 

He turned away with a downcast counte 
nance and boiling heart, leaving her to go 
alone to the house. Trix entered the great 
hall of Fairfields alone. The door clanged 
after her. She went up to her chamber 
There the beautiful hot cheeks cooled slow- 
ly. Her tace grew calm, introspective. 

‘Sweet with the bitter,’’ she murmured. 
‘*‘Does Paul Le Blond watch for my com. 
ing? Does he love me? He is aloyal, true- 
hearted gentleman, and——”’ 

The contession she made under her breath 
brightened again the dreaming eyes, crested 
the beautiful head. 

Down the avenue walked Forrest St. 
John, gnawing a white » 3 

‘I 1] conquer her yet. mean to be mas 
ter here. She shall marry me!”’ 


Paul Le Blond sat alone in the school. 
room. The boys, permitted a half-holiday, 
had gone to town with their ponies. Bea 
trix had gone with them on her graceful 
filly. 

Paul Le Blond held a book in his hand. 
It was open where a knot of rose colored 
ribbon lay between the pages. He closed 
it quickly atsound of a step at the door. 
Mr St John entered. 

‘*Miss St. John wishes you to go and get 
the German books for the hoys she was 
speaking of last evening,’’ he said, in the 
urfgracious way in which he spoke habitually 
to the tutor of his young cousins 

“Certainly,’”’ replied Paul, rising with 
alacrity. 

He was lithe, active, graceful, his fair, 
spiritual tace in strong contrast with St. 
John's over indulged and sensuous shape. 

The other hated him for the clear dark- 

y eyes, which always looked into his 
without flinching. 

“You will have to goand return along the 
shore. Miss St. John wants you back be 
fore two,’’ he said, turning from the room 
as Paul, with a smile, reached for his hat. 

Along the shore the little waves were 
rocking in the sunshine. The tide was out, 
so that he went down in the sands to see 
their spark'e and white fretting about the 
rocks. The sky hung above was of lapis 
lazuls. 

He enjoyed it all, as only pure, fine souls 

n. 

Bat when he came back the tide was 
thundering in, loud and strong. The yellow 
frothing surges swept up to the feet of the 
cliffs, which they so far abandoned two 
hours before. 

Suddenly he found the way impassable. 
He turned back in surprise and bewilder- 
ment. The water had washed on his path. 

» was hemmed in. 
ieee St. John received the riders cor- 
dially. Even the careless boys observed and 
wondered at his graciousness. But it was 
certainly pleasanter than * usual sarli- 

ey were about to dine. 
oe Where ts Mr. Le Blond?” asked Beatrix. 
“Gone tothe woods a, — speci- 
s, I believe,” repli er cousin. 
miBbe saw a little, Dick amile of his a mo- 
ment after, but could not read it. "1 

“Come. Reginald, to your dinner, said 
Miss St. Jona. 5 

“Come here 8 moment, Trix. 

The bay teed ot De drawing-room win- 

w with his toy telescope. * 
— iss man under the cliffs,’ he 
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up these German lessons, or send 








POST. 


said, looking up into her face as he handed 


her the giaas. 

‘What?’ 

Trix lifted the glass 

my | phd next moment, white 
as a lily, every nerve t. 

*The tide is in! 


Trix turned, and went bareheaded out of 
the house. Her young brother pressed at 
her side. She threw her long skirt over her 
arm, and ran over the sharp rocks in her 
velvet sii switt as a deer, and Regi 


Pall, now, if you loveme, Reggie!" 
Tne boy did not need to be urged. He 
was fond of Paul. 

Paul Le Blond, braced against the clift, 
the water above his knees, saw the little 
boat come dancing over the high, sparkling 
water. The dory soon reached his side. A 
white, ringed hand was extended. 

**You would have died if we had been five 
minutes later,’’ said Beatrix, in a shaking 

‘That would not have mattered. It would 
have been in your service,’’ he replied. 

But he laid down in the boat, much ex 
hausted. 

“It was not in my service,”’ Beatrix had 
replied. She looked with a hard glance at 
the school.books which he had laid at her 
feet, as she took up her oar n. And 
then she fixed her dark eyes y on Fair. 
fielas; but her heart bied. 

The prostrate man in the boat turned over 
20 SSS CSTD eee shoe so near his 


‘‘Pardon,”’ he said, for Reggie saw; ‘‘but 
the lowliest may kiss the foot of a queen.’’ 

But he held his hand up to Trix's sight, 
and she saw that blood had dripped upon it 
from her foot. 

“The rocks—I needed to hurry,’’ she 
stammered, blushing and confused; but in 
all her life she never forgot his gaze of ador 
ation. ‘It is nothing.’’ 

They came to Fairflelds. 

‘Forrest St. John,’’ she said to her cousin, 
‘I have extended the hospitality of my home 
to you for years by courtesy. It shelters 
you no longer. I will not abide a murderer 
under my roof.’’ 

Cowed, he went forth, and, in spite of his 
fierce vows to Heaven, Trix married Paul 
Le Blond. 


CourTING BY Proxy.—The ceremony of 
askiog the band of tne Archduchess Chris 
tine tor King Alfonso of Spain, took place 
in the Bourg at Vienna, when Duke Ed. 
ward de Carondelet drove up, with all the 
pomp and etiquette prescribed by the Span- 
ish Court. He was introduced to the Em 
perorin the Grand Roception Hall, which 
presented one of those historical and pictur 
ceque events which would have inspired the 
brush of a Dorfegger or a» Makart. The 
lofty and imposing apartment, with its 
raised dais at one end, on which stood the 
Emperor in full uniform, surrounded by his 
Court and Ministry, the heavy draperies of 
the baldachino overhanging the throne, the 
rich uniforms of the Hungarian Guards and 
the pictureeque costumes of the Spanish 
Eavoy and his suite, the colored light 
streaming through the casements, adorned 
with the armorial bearings of seven centuries 
of Hapsburgs, together formed a picture, 
the remembrance of which will always af- 
ford a distinct sensation of pleasure. From 
the Hall of Ceremonies the Duke betook 
himself to another part of the Bourg, where 
he was received by the fiancee herselt, who 
looked bewitching in pink satin and pearlis 
Her Highness was accompanied by ber mo 
ther, the Archduchess Elizabeth. The en 
voy made known to the two ladies the suc 
cess which had attended his mission to the 
Emperor, and after formally asking once 
more if he were right in presuming sup 

that Her Highness consented w bestow 
her hand on the King of Spain, he tormaliv 
presented her with a diamond ring, bearing 
ihe initials ‘‘A. C.,’° the betrothal gift of his 
royal master. Before Her Highness leaves 
Vienna she will formally rencunce any 
claims to the Austrian throne. She has just 
returned from Prague, where she bas been 
to renounce the post of Abbess of the Clois- 
ter attached to the Headchen, for noble 
ladies, a bigh honorary distinction only 
granted to an archducheas. The future 
Queen of Spain is one of the few grandes 
dames of Vienna who do not think 1 abso 
lutely necessary that a dress should be Pa. 
risian for it to be stylish. She has delight. 
ed the commercial world of the ‘'Kaiser 
stadt’’ by ordering her trousseau from native 
firms. hen King Alfonso the otber day 
met his ‘‘future’ at Arcachon, she extracted 
a promise from him wo allow her to bring ber 
own physician to Spain, which is quite con- 
trary to strict Spanish etiquette. ‘The affair 
has given rise to much discussion between 
the King and his punctilious grapdees, but 
as Archduchess Christine declared that she 
would not trust hezself to the 8 Court 
physician, who allowed Queen Mercedes and 
her sister to slip througa his fingers, and 
would in fact not go to Spain at a'l unless 
she had her way, the big wigs had to give in. 








BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Taz Niusus:—The ¢ or nimbus 
drawn by painters round the s of saints, 


an and holy men, aad the circle of rays 
on were adopted from the Cesare 
and their flatterers, by whom they were 
used in the first century. 

How Inwa Roms axe PRESEKVED.— 
ee eee Coa ero 
astle, Castlereagh, were ordered r 
proprietor to be incicosd with e wall built 
around the ruins. If ever there was a real 
Hibernian bull, the agent of the estate per. 
petrated one on this occasion, for he actually 
pulled down the ruins themselves to obtain 
stone for a wal! to inclose them! 


rarely fuund in the valley of 
Tus Jnuwenarr:—TIt seems 
this despised instrument should ever have 


J 


found favor in the ears of , but 
ent King James VI., of (and First 
of Eag ) before him 


has actually been written for it. 

Tux Crass Ciraw.—'f the of a crab 
be fractured, it throws off the injared limb 
yor be: poe ® 8* eee peas 

80 apparently two 
a" the excessive flow otf blond which 
always takes place at the first wound, and 


to lay bare the organ which is to re produce 
the fature limb. As soon as the injured 


stops; but if the anima] is unable, from 
weakness or any other cause, to effect this, 
the result is fatal, The growth of the new 
limb is slow, until after the of the 
next moult, when it rapidly assumes Its full 
proportions. 

Tue Barrisn Anuy.—The British Army 
was formerly recruited by contract between 
the Crown and some distinguished soldier or 
gentleman of high position, who undertook 
to raise the men, receiving certain sum as 
bounty money for each recruit. In some cases, 
in lieu of money, the contractor received the 
nomination of all or some of the offgers, and 
reimbursed himself by selling the commis- 
sions. In time of war the ranks were also 
filled by released debtors, pardoned crimi- 
nals and impressed my and vagrants. 
Forced levies or drafts are illegal in Eag- 
land and have always been streauously re- 
sisted by Parliament. 


Tae Fate or Zcoiu Cowarnps —What 
Zulu discipiine and rule was is ciearly indi. 
cated by a story told by Cetewayo himself 
while on his way down to the place of em 
barkation Pointing to a bush which he 
designated by the name of the Coward's 
Bush, he informed his conductors that in 
tront of that bush King Chaka used tw sit 
after a battle had been fougnt in order two 
hear accusations of cowardice against any of 
his soldiers. If a man was convicted on 
what seemed sufficient evidence he was ex 
pected to stand still with his left arm high 
above his head, while an assegai was slowly 
and by degrees thrust downwards from the 
armpit till it pierced the heart. 


Devorep Love:—In the days when Eng. 
land and Scotland were distracted by war 
fare, and the fear and dread oft Douglas was 
in every foeman's heart there was LF pre 
Indy in England very beautiful and very 
rich; her hand was sought 1 many suitors; 
and once, at a great festival, she declared 
that she would marry no one unless he 
showed his bravery by defending Castle 
Dangerous, the Douglas Castle, then in the 

yssension of the English against the Dong 
as himself. fora yearand a day. At length, 
Sir John Wilton, for the love he bore to the 
lady, undertook thecharge. He was sent to 
the place, and fors jong time remained in 
security, but was at last induced to come w 
open conflict with the Scottish forces, and 
perished. They found a love—note from the 
lady under the breast—plate of the knight. 


Love-Birps:—Between Love-Birds or 
Parrokeets, taere exists the most perfect har 
mony in all their acta and wishes. They eat 
together, sit oo the same branch, share the 
same bath. and directly the male ulters his 
cry of invitation, it is responded to by its 
mate. Should one fal! ill, the other feedsit; 
and, however many there may be assembled 
on a branch or tree. the little couples never 
leave each other. These elegant little creat 
ures can Only be reared in pairs; or, ateany 
rate, to keep them successfully, they mast 
be allowed to associate familiarly; the older 
birds are said to be unable to live alone. 
They seldom survive the death of mates; and 
when one goes, the other pines away and 
dies. Instances are rare of the Love-Bird 
taking to a second mate, and for this reason 
they are called the Inseparabies, and are 
cited as emblems of devoted wedded love. 
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overcome with horror at sight of me,”’ Mar- 
jory replies gaily, ‘‘or that, if you turned me 
out, I might faint. fain 


heart,’’ Marjory 
through two large tears whic 
blue eyes. 

“Asal nearly did,"’ is the low spoken an- 
swer;and Marjory springs to his again. 

‘Now we must go to mamma," she says. 
‘Dick, you will love ber, will you not? She 
is 80 good and kind to me. My own mother, 
had she lived, could not have been kinder."’ 

‘Ot course I shall love her, dear; but does 
she not hate me for taking you away?” 

“Not quite,’’ says Marjory laughingly 
‘Julia is coming out’ you know. And she 
is very pretty, prettier even than I am—you 
see lam getting conceited, Dick—#o it will 
be a pleasant duty to chaperone her.”’ 

“It is to be hoped she will prove more 
amenable and alive to her own interests 
than you have been, Marjy,’’ he answers, 
with a loving glance at her. 

‘‘Bhe J not,’’ the girl asserts. ‘‘I 
chose the truest, noblest, best—I won't hold 
my tongue, sir—truest, noblest, best man I 
ever knew; she can do no better, Dick. It 
is of no use gainsaying me. You are mine 
now,snd no one shall praise or blame you but 
myself.’’ 

“And now shall we go to mamma?’ 
Dick asks, when he has answered this 
mutinous little speech in a very satisfactory 
manner 

“Will it tire you to come?’’ Marjory 
asks, with a pretty tender anxiety in her 
blue eye. ‘‘Are you quite sure it won't? 
Because, if it will, she shall come to you 
here; but I want to keep this little den of 
yous sacred to ou.selves. It has brought 
mack so many pleasant recollections to me,"’ 
she adds softly. ‘1 have been so often 
scolded here. It was here I told you, or at 
least tried to tell you, why I did not love 
Harry Lemaine; it was here I found you 
again to day, Dick; it must be my den as 
yours. You will let me come here some- 
times f"’ 

‘‘We must brighten it up, and make it a 
fit cage for my birdie,’’ he says fondly. 

‘I think I tine it best as it, Dick,’’ she re 
‘Shall we go, then, dear? You are 
Lean on 


lies, amiling 
stand in ber 


joina. 
quite sure that you are not tired ’ 
me."’ 

‘‘My darling, J am almost quite strong 
again,’’ Dick says, laughing,as he throws hie 
arm over her shoulder to asst him. ‘You 
are very determined to make an invalid of 
me, Marjorv."’ 

‘I think Doctor Meadows frightened me,”’ 
anewers Marjory laughingly. ‘‘But he told 
me''—a«a tremor shook her sweet voice here, 
and she pressed her head against him fond) 
—‘‘how near death you had been. Oh,than 
Heaven that you have not been taken from 
me!"’ 

And then, with his arm lightly on her 
shoulder, not because he needs the assist- 
ance, but because it makes her happy to as- 
sist him, they go down the long passage to- 
gether, and enter the old parlor—into which 
Dick carried her in his arms long years be- 
tore, calling her his ‘‘treasure trove,’’ where 
they find Doctor and Mra. Meadows, and 
Lady Barclay, who comes up to him with 
outstretched handsand a sweet cordial greet- 
in 

owe give you our eldest child with all 
confidence, Mr. Beresford. She has aever 
quite been ours, for her heart was always 
yours.’ 

And Richard Beresford stoops over the 
pretty hands with that chivalrous courtesy 
of his which Marjory likes so well; and, as 
he thanks her, Lady Barclay does not won- 
der at the deep love and trust in Marjory's 
eyes—he looks so really worthy ot it. 


About three weeks after this there was a 
very quiet wedding at Druroe church Sir 
George and Lady Barclay, Mr. and Mrs. 
Altord, Doctor Meadows and his wife were 
the only guests. 

The b or was a tall stately-looking 
man with p earnest dark eyes, slightly 
grizzled hair with a face pale and worn, but 
lit up with an expression of perfect love and 
joy. The bride was a golden-haired girl in 
the prime of youth ard beauty, whose eyes 
as they met her husband's, shone with in- 
tense reverence and true aflection, while 
his glance at her was ful) of love and truat, 
which boded well for the happiness of both. 

As they turned from the altar, man and 
wife now, united not merely by the outward 
bonds, but by the closer ties of mutual love 
and perfect faith,a few spectators recognized 
them both. 

The bridegroom was Dick Beresford, the 
bride was the gir] whom eighteen years be- 
fore, *‘he had ‘‘saved from the waters,’’ his 
‘treasure trove; end, as the onlookers 

from his face, pale and hollow 
still, but radiant with his and joy, 
to the sweet tremulous face of his fair —s 
wife, they thought that the prospect 
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them was « bright ome, and said softly to 
themecives, ‘‘Heaven speed them ooth on 
the voyage of life, and bring them to the 
haven where they would be!"’ 


The Fox-Wood Flame. 


BY B. w. KR. 


UT in tie far West, Lake — — 
his cabin many . 

there were but — cee for cays 
together be saw not one of his own 
race, except the members of the family. The 
great wilderness was almost unbroken and 
untrod, except by the feet of the savages 
who claimed these wilds as their own, and 
uently were jealous of the encroach. 

ments of the whites. 

Eastman had done his best to keep on good 
terms with them, but this he had found it 
impossible to do at all times. They looked 
upon him with distrust and suspicion of his 
best intentions; and he knew not how soon 
his cabin might be burned above his head, 
and his wife and children butchered in cold 
blood. To guard inst this, he had a 
hiding—place to which they could 
flee on the first approach of danger. 

Close behind his cabin there was a high, 
rocky knoll; and at the foot of this he had 
discovered a small cavern The entrance to 
it was bidden by a mass of vines and bushes, 
so that it wes only by chance that he had 
found it. He had taken pains to train the 
vines in sucha manner that they served the 
purpose stil! better; and he was satisfied that 
none but the sharpest eyes could ever dir- 
cover it. 

One day in early summer, as he was at 
work in the edge of the forest, some little 
distance from the cabin, he was surprised by 
the appearance of an Indian girl who had 
approached him so quietly that she was 
within a few feet of him before he was 
aware of her presence. He had seen her 
several times before, and once had saved 
her life. 

Drawing into the rapids above the Great 
Falls, whieh lay some distance down the 
river, she would have been carried over in 
her canoe, and engulfed in the angry waters 
below, had it not been for the strength 
which he put forth to save her. Springing 
into the water at the risk of his own life, he 
had brought her safely tothe shore. Since 
that time he had seen her once or twice; and 
although the subject had not been mentioned 
between them, ne knew well the gratefnl 
feelings she had for him. He welcomed her 
with a smile, and laying down the axe, 
asked her to accompany him to the cabin. 
‘The Indian girl cannot go to the lodge 
ot the paleface,’’ she answered. ‘‘It would 
not be well for her to be seen there to day.”’ 
And she cast a furtive glance about her, 
as though she feared that some one might be 
watching her movements at that moment. 

‘‘And why not?’ asked the settler in sur- 
prise. ‘‘What harm could there be in it?’’ 

‘‘Much. There is danger for the pale- 
faces rear at band. Some of the red-men 
mean to take his life, perhaps to-night. The 
Indian maiden remembers how the white 
man saved her life, and she has come to 
wern him.”’ 

Once more she glanced apprehensively 
about her, while a troubled look came upon 
the face of the settler. 

‘‘Why is this?’ he asked. ‘‘What have I 
done that they should do me harm?’’ 

‘‘Nothing. But my people hate your 
race, and would burn you all to death.”’ 

‘What can I do? How canI escape the 
danger, and save myself and loved ones?’ 
he said, as the troubled look upon his face 
deepened. 

‘Cannot the paleface escape, if he knew 
when the danger is coming?’ 

‘Perhaps so, if I only knew when the 
danger is coming.’’ 

‘The Indian maiden wil] tell him that. 
When the night has come, let him look well 
towards the great oak on the hill yonder. If he 
sees the pale flame of the fox wood glowing 
out from there, he may know that there is 
danger close at hand. Let him look well to 
it, if he would live.’’ 

As she said this she turned and glided 
away, and in a moment more was lost to 
sight in the depths of the forest. Eastman 
stood for a few instants gazing at the spot 
where she had stood; and then, shouldering 
his axe, he burried to his cabin. 

Arrived there, he told his wife of the 
warning he had received, and at once began 
to make his preparations to ward off the 
danger that menaced them. if possible. 

Slowly the afternoon parsed away; and at 
last the dusky shadows of night spread them. 
selves over wood and clearing, lake and 
river. Then the eyes of the occupants of 
the cabin were fixed upon the dome-like 
branches of the great oak upon the bill. 
Slowly the minutes told themselves into 
hours, and they saw nothing of the signa) 
which had been upon. Had the In. 
dian girl failed . Or was the danger 
averted for that night? 

Not knowing how tne case might be, they 
dared not their eyes from the tree, 
waiting for, yet fearing to see, the signal. 

At last it appeared, and at the sight a 
thrill went through them as though 











received a shock. At first it was 
that they thought it must be a 








EVENING POST. 


— — - 


the branches of the tree. But it 
crew larger and larger, es thou more of 
the turned 


were snugly ensconced in 
there they waited for the 


coming of the enemy. 
Close to the entrance, holding his wife by 


his side, Luke Eastman stood peering out 
into the night through a little aperture he 
had made S the vines, which fallen 


back again in their place after the entrance. 
From where he stood he could see the cabin 
, as the stars were shining brightly, 
and he thought he would have no difficalty 
in seeing the savages when they should ap- 
proach. And thus he stood and waited. 

The minutes passed slowly on, and nearly 
an hour had elapsed since they had taken up 
their station there. Then > oa —* a 
shadowy figure creeping towards the cabin. 
Aseher oad another followed, until he had 
counted five. The suspense of their coming 
was ended at last. 

He heard them try the door, and soon 
after one of them demanded the admittance 
Of course there was no answer trom within, 
and then the demand was angrily ted 
A moment after, and with a cry of beffied 
rage, they threw themselves against ihe 
door. It wasa strong one, and being well 
fastened, they did not force it Still, East 
msn dou not that they would succeed at 
length, and then the little they had would 
be at the mercy of the foe. 

Bringing his rifle to his shoulder, he 
singled out one of the savages, and fired. 
His aim was good, aud the redskin dropped 
dead. Hastily he reloaded his piece, and 
looked forth again. One savage only was 
visible, and the next moment a bullet was 
speeding away, destined to lay him beside 
his companion. 

Again the forester loaded and waited. 
But the sa had sought shelter behind 
the cabin, and the minutes passed by, giving 
him no glimpse of them 

The Indians had counted upon a surprise 
and an easy victory, but had found them 

selves mistaken. It was nearly an hour 
before another showed himself,and that was 
only to = away in the directien of the 
forest. e was followed by another and 
another, until at last Luke saw them all de- 
part. 
With the sun the settlers came forth from 
their hiding-place, thankful for He eacape 
vouchsafed to them 


Her Answer. 


BY A. O. G. 











Dora Selwyn climb the cliff, an odd 
little feeling at his heart. 

Ever since he could remember he 
had loved Dora. They had been playmates 
together, and he had got into more scrapes 
on account of her than anything else he 
could think of. He had always constituted 
himself her champion and knight, and 
couldn’t remember the time when he hadn’t 
called her his ‘‘little wife.’’ 

But Dick’s love, like other cases of ‘‘true 
love’’ didn’t ran just as smooth as he could 
wish it to. Dora‘thad got into ahabit of 
late of tantalizing him; probably because she 
knew she could, and she liked to show her 
power. 

Ever since they had been at the sea side. 
she had kept him in torment by flirting out- 
rageously with Will Danvers, who hadn't 
half brains to see that she was making sport 
of him. 

Dick knew she didn't care anything for 
Danvers, but he didn’t like to see the woman 
he meant to marry acting as Dora did. It 
didn't look well. 

But whenever he ventured w remonstrate 
with her on the subject, she got angry, or 
pretended to, at least; and poor Dick could 
not get the least satisfaction in reasoning the 
case with her. She was provoking, and she 
knew she could tease him, and liked to. 

‘I wish I could get her to answer me one 
question fairly and frankly,’’ said Dick, 
\noughtfully looking up the clifts, where her 
scarlet scarf fluttered in the wind. “‘If she 
does care for me why can’t she say so, and 
if she doesn't why can’t she say so? Im 
sure I've asked her often enough, bat she’! 
evade any direct reply. I wish I could tan 
talize her tora day or two as she does me.”’ 

Dick wandered about forlornly for an 
— or two and then began to ascend the 
c 

‘Dear me, how you frightened me!’’ 
cried, with a start which wee a good —* 
tion of the genuine article, since she had 
seen him coming up the cliff all the time. 


oD) ty 


|) 8: stood on the shore and watched 
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‘‘Mr. Kent?’ Dick repeated the name aj. 
ter her scornfully. 

‘Yea, Mr. Kent!"’ answered Dora, with » 
twinkle of fun in her eyes. “I forget tha: 
boys don’t like to be called Mr, though. 
Please excuse me. 1’ll call you Ducky, i; 


that suite you better.’’ 

“Why can’t leave off r 

‘ can me ’ 
asked: Tt daatt tantalies you One he 
‘Oh, no,”” answered Dora. “Mr. Dan 
vers ve me ite Le , 
“J don't think 90,” Bex At 
—— E 

‘I'd thank you to spes more re- 
spectfully of my ™ tid Dora, 
trigidly 


‘Your friends!’’ said Dick, sarcastically. 
“T ee Will Danvers is a very dear one, 
isn’t 9 

“He doesn’t talk about you behind your 
back, at any rate,’’ said Dora. 

‘Come now,’’ pleaded Dick. ‘Let's not 
quarrel? I came up on purpose to ask you a 
question,and I want to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 


w it. I can’t stand suspense much lon. 
on SS — * — 

‘I thought you looked poor! late,”’ said 
Dora, with mother! colicioudy in her tome 


‘ Do you take anyt r 
“Don't!” codiinall Bide vehemently. 


‘ Don’t make fan of me, if you won't talk 

seriously. I can't act like a saint.’ 

mi. didn’t suppose you could,” laughed 
ra. 

‘Then answer me the question I asked you 
the other day.”’ 

‘‘Which one? You asked me so many | 
can't remember any one im particular Oh, 
[ think | know now—what colured neck-tie | 
thought Fg looked bestin. Well, tollow 
ing out the fashion of shades, as we women 
have them in our dresses, I should think 
a pink would harmonize with your mous- 
tache ”’ 

‘-Dora,’’ said Dick, solemnly, ‘‘I ve halt 
a mind to go away and never come back 
again. You'd be glad to see me,if I should, 


I fancy. 

‘‘Wait till I tell you so,"’ she la ughed 

‘I believe I will go away,’’ said poor 
Dick ‘‘You'll regret using me so when 
l’m gone, and wish I was back.’’ 

‘‘When I tell you i'm glad to have you 
back, why, IIU-I — 

‘ Accept anything | oring you,’’ asked 
Dick. eagerly. 

‘Yes; when I tell you I'm glad to seeyou 
back. I'll accept anything you bring me,”’ 
said Dora. 

“It's a compact,’’ said Dick. ‘I'll go 
away to morrow. But I wish you'd answer 
me that question, Dora.”’ 

‘I have answered one question,’’ she said. 
I can’t remember what other one you asked 
me.”’ 

“You know what I mean,”’ said Dick. 

‘“‘len’t that Mr. Danvers on the beach?! 


Just call him, won't you ?’’ 
‘‘NoI won’t,”’ said Dick, savagely; and 
stalked away. 


Half an hour later Dora saw him rowin 
out across the bay in a little skiff, 
smiled. Very soon the wind began to 
blow furiously, and Dora went back to the 
hotel. Night shut down dark and gloomy, 
the siorm raged furiously,and the wind biew 
almost a hurricane. . 

‘There'll be lives lost to-night I'm 
afraid,’’ some one said in Dora's hearing; 
and straightway she began thinking of Dick 
Kent. 

He had not comeback yet. What if he 
had been drowned ? 

Dora did not sleep a wink that night 
She was up early in the morning. No one 
had seen Dick; no one knew anything about 
him. ‘ 

In the course of the morning some one 
had found the boat he had gone out in lying 
battered and broken on the shore, st the 
foot of the clifts; and then the idea that he 
had been drowned in the storm got abroad, 
and gained general credence. 

Poor Dora! She accused herself harshly 
see Sela St Coes of poor Dick's desth. 
If she hadn't been so provoking, and teased 
him so, he wouldn’t have gone away. She 
went down to the shore, and paced up and 
down, half expecting to see his body cast 
ashore at her teet. 

A step came behind her. She turned. 

‘Oh, Dick!” she cried. ‘‘Is it you, and 
are you really alive? I’m so to see you! 
I thought you were dro “] 

“Not a bit of it,’ answered Dick. 
went over to the island, and a steamboat 
came along, and I got on board and went (0 
town, and have just got back to Sad every 
body lamenting my death. Dora, —#0F 
emuly,—‘‘you know you ssid yesterday 
you'd accept whatever I brought when 
you said yuu were to see You've 
* you were glad, and now you've 6% 
wo Go as “ 

“Well, what have you brought?’ asked 
Dora, red as a rose. 4 
AMyselt.“ answered Dick; and you m 
take me.’’ at 

“Well, I'’s I must,”’ she answ 
‘‘not because 1 want you, but just to keep 
my word!”’ ‘ 

And Dick was satisfied at last. 
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The bale of cotton donated for the Des 
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of orphans Generai Hood was sold 
resoid ~—-—¢& at Texas, 


es 
izing $1,000. Then it was shi to Waco. 
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There's not a Victory won below, 
But points to otber works undone ; 

and ever as Time's currents flow, 
We find new shores still to be won. 


Press on, witb perpose pase, 
Nor cast one look behind ; 
Ambitious still to store thy mind 
With truthful love that shall endure. 
There's nots ht by man * n'd 
But shows another heignt n; 
There’s not a truth by man maintain'd, 
But bears some greater trath within. 


Oh, seek the and great! 
Man's mission on the earth 
ls progress, ever, frm his birth; 

Nor should he e’er in seal abate. 
Ob! who would, tamely lingering, see 
such boundless prospects for the mind, 

And — morality, 
In guilty sloth be left behind? 


Aspire to better deeds! 
ith hope and love entwined 
Let emulation fill mind, 
And ever haste when daty leads. 
Man’s holy mind, if trained aright 
To suck height of good would grow, 
Thats pure and angels bright 
Might le with us bere below. 


All for Love. 


BY VIVIENNE. 


— et 


O you know where Miss Beatrix ist’’ 
There was something sharp in Mr. 
St. John’s glance as he questioned 
little Rosetta, his cousin’s maid. 

“Yes sir; she’s in the garden with Mr. 
Le Bland and the young geatlemen.”’ 

At this answer the sharpness of Forrest 
St. John’s glance increased; and, turning 
from the door of Redwood, he passed quickly 
along the terrace 

At the end he stopped before descending 
the steps, and looked down the broad garden 
path Hesaw plainly the group there un- 
der the locustsa—a lly beautiful young 
lady in purple silk; two dark eyed boys 
leaning upon her lap; a young, fair com 
plexioned man standing 80 as to overlook 
the book upon which the eyes of all were 
fixed. it was certainly a peaceful scene, yet 
the eyes of Forrest St. John grew bloodshot 
and sullen as he stood s ing the group. 

Descending the steps, he advanced slowly, 
never removing his baleful gaze until he 
came face to face with the young lady. She 
looked up. First surprise, then observation, 
then offence, showed themselves in her noble 
countenance. She turned silently again to 
the bock. 

“| wish to speak with you, Trix.” 

“Certainly, as soon as 1 am at leisure. 
Go on, Reginald." 

“It is Max's turn now,’ responded the 
elder of Miss St. John’s young brothers. 

She turned the boox in her lap so that 
Max could continue his reading. A Jurid 
flush of anger overspread her cousin's florid 
tace. He waited with what grace he could 
until it was Miss St. John’s pleasure to give 
him a hearing 

Unconscious as she appeared, her face had 
grown clouded, and the pleased look had 
fled, too, from the featares of Paul Le Blond. 
The boys only a totally indifferent 
to the presence of the new arrival, who stood 
whipping his boot-leg with his slender rid- 
ing whip. As soon as the last word of the 
lesson was pronounced, Le Blond extended 
his hand to the younger boy. 

“Come, Max, we have detained your sister 
longer than was necessary.”’ 

“It has not been irksome; I have enjoyed 
it,” answered Miss St. John, rising, and 
shaking out the folds of purple silk crushed 
by oe ers’ restingarms. ‘They dos0 
we .” 

The boys turned tefully at her praise, 
kissed and embraced her. 

When they had turned aside with thei 





tutor, she j her cousin, who had ad- 
vanced impatiently a few steps up to the 
main path. 


“I wish to know,”’ he began at once, 
‘“what need there is of your mixing your- 
self up with the boys’ lessons? Isn't Le 
Blond capable?’’ 

‘‘He does not teach German, and I gained 
quite a good knowledge of it while abroad,’’ 
answered his com n, indifferently ar- 
ranging the lace around her wrist, though it 
was evident that Mr. Forrest St. John was 
in a fuaming passion. 

‘Then let them go without learning Ger 
man! They have lessons enough, and it 
only encourages him.”’ 

—— whom, if you please?” 

‘Le Blond. He watches for a chance to 
— to you, day or night, and you know 

A color like the glint of an opal came into 
Trix St. John’s oval cheeks. She did not 
ans. Her cousin’s watching eyes %W. 

¢ foamed over. 

“A white faced adventurer, who would 
like to be master here! And it’s a burning 
shame to you, Trix, that you are flatte 
pA Any lady would resent it as an in- 
sult!”’ 


Stk: tins tn — 
thes Le Blond away. ‘To please Wf = 
A faint smile curled Beatrix's besutifu 
lips at the last words. F : 


“I cannot please you in this matter, For- 


He choked an angry answer. 

“It is desirable that the have early 
lessons in German. And I know of no 
—_ why * Paul Le Blond should be 

away. He teaches and disci 

boys well.”’ Pers 
“If you don’t dismiss him, I shall, Trix.’’ 
“By what authority?’ coolly. 

By the authority of my refanonship and 
— to prevent you from throwing your 
self away on a poverty-stricken fellow who 

is nobody knows who!"’ 

“I do not think that I shall wed Mr. Le 
Blond until he asks me,”’—with a curious 
smile. 

‘‘He’ll soon have the impudence to do that 
with the encouragement you give him.” 
Miss St. John's fine black brows had con- 
tracted, and her nutty curls touched a burn. 
ing color in her cheeks; and when her cousin 
added, “You mean to marry him, but, by 
Heaven, you shall not!’’ she stopped in the 


‘ Forrest.”” she said, ‘I hate reproaches 
and recriminations. but there is no other 
way with you. You, who are not fit to 
govern your own life, shall not be allowed 
the tof mine. You have squan- 
dered the fortune my father left you. You 
are my cousin, and, courteny, = guest. 
You are nothing more. You s be per. 
mitted no authority over me. The law dee 
you none, and I will not submit to your in- 
terference in my aftairs. 

The florid face was quite whitenow. The 
sullen black eyes were fixed on the 7 

But Forrest 8t John controlled his rage. 

“[ beg your pardon, Trix; but you do put 
one in a passion. I don’t mean to inte 
in your affairs, of course. You can marry 
whom you like.” 

He turned away with a downcast counte 
nance and boiling heart, leaving her to go 
alone to the house. Trix entered the great 
hall of Fairfields alone. The door clanged 
after her. She went up to her chamber. 
There the beautiful hot cheeks cooled slow- 
ly. Her tace grew calm, introspective. 

“Sweet with the bitter,”’ she murmured. 
“Does Paul Le Blond watch for my com. 
ing? Does he love me? He is a loyal, true- 
hearted gentleman, and——” 

The contession she made under her breath 
brightened again the dreaming eyes, crested 
the beautiful head. 

Down the avenue walked Forrest St. 
John, gnawing a white 7 

“J }] conquer her yet. I mean to be mas 
ter here. She shall marry me!’ 


am o * * * 


Paul Le Blond sst alone in the school. 
room. The boys, permitted a half-holidsy, 
had gone to town with their ponies. 


filly. 

Paul Le Blond held a book in bis hand. 
It was open where a knot of rose col 
ribbon lay between 
it quickly atsound of a step 
Mr St Jobn entered. 

**Misa St. John 
the German books for the 
speaking of last evening, * 


at the door. 


to the tutor of his young cousins. 
“Certainly,” replied Paul, 
alacrity. 
He was lithe, active, graceful, his fair, 
spiritual tace in strong contrast with St. 
John's over indulged and sensuous shape. 
The other hated him for the clear 
gray eyes, which 
without flinching. 


shore. Miss 8t. John wants you 
reached for his hat. 


as Paul, with a smile, 

Along 
rocking in the sunshine. 
their spark'e and 
rocks. 


can. 
Bat when 
thundering in, 
frothing surges swe 
clifts, which they 
hours before. 


ment. The water 
He was hemmed in. 


dially. Even the careless 
wondered at his graciousness. 
certainly pleasanter tnan 
ness. They were about to dine. 
“Where is Mr. Le Blond?’’ 
“Gone to the woods for 
mens, | believe,’’ replied her cousin. 
ment after, but could not read it. 
va Reginald, to 
Miss St. John. ” 
“Come here moment, Trix. 
The boy stood at the 
dow with his toy telescope. 





*Btop, if please!”’ 
“T * muttered the other, 


A— “J dia not Come, 


mean that. 


“There is & 


EVENING POST. 


trix had gone with them on her graceful 


the pages. He closed 


wishes you to go and get 
boys she was 
he said, in the 
urgracious way in which he spoke habitually 


rising with 


ark- 
always looked into his 


“You will have to goand return slong the 
fore two,” he said, turning from the room 


the shore the little waves were 
The tide was out, 
so that he went down in the sands to see 
white fretting about the 
The sky hung above was of lapis 


li. 
He enjoyed it all, as only pure, fine souls 


he came back the tide was 
loud and strong. The yellow 
t up to the feet of the 
so far abandoned two 


Suddenly he found the way impassable. 
He turned back in surprise and bewilder- 
had washed on his path. 


rrest St. John received the riders cor- 
—* boys observed and 
But it was 
his usual sarli- 


asked Beatrix. 
botanical speci- 


She saw a little, oe amile of his a mo- 
0 
your dinner,” said 


drawing-room win- 


But he held his hand up to Trix's sight, 
and she saw that blood had dripped upon it 
from her foot. 

‘The rocks—I needed to burry,’’ she 
stammered, blushing and confused; but in 
all her life she never forgot his gaze of ador 
ation. ‘‘It is nothing.”’ 

They came to Fairfields. 

“Forrest St. John,”’ she said to her cousin, 
“T have extended the hospitality of my home 
to you for years by courtesy. It shelters 
you no longer. I will not abide a murderer 
under my roof.”’ 

Cowed, he went forth, 
fierce vows to Heaven, 
Le Blond. 


Courtine BY Proxy.—The ceremony of 
askiog the band of the Archduchess Chris 
tine tor King Alfonso of Spain, took place 
in the Bourg at Vienna, when Duke Ed. 
ward de Carondelet drove up, with all the 
pomp and etiquette prescribed by the Span- 
ish Court. He was introduced to the Em 
peror in the Grand Reception Hall, which 
presented one of those historical and pictur 
eeque events which would have inspired the 
brush of a ——— — or & The 
lofty and imposing spartment, with its 
raised dais at one end, on which stood the 
Emperor in full uniform, surrounded by his 
Court and Ministry, the heavy draperies of 
the baldachino overhanging the throne, the 
rich uniforms of the Hungarian Guards and 
the pictureeque costumes of the Spanish 
Eovoy and his suite, the colored light 
streaming through the casements, adorned 
with the armorial bearings of seven centuries 
of Hapsburgs, together formed « picture, 
the remembrance of which will always af- 
ford « distinct sensation of pleasure. From 
the Hall of Ceremonies the Duke betook 
bimseif to another part of the Bourg, where 
he was received by the flancee herself, who 
looked bewitching in piuk satun and pearls 
Her Highness was accompanied by ber mo 
ther, the Archduchess Elizabeth. The en 
voy made known to the two ladies the suc 
cess which had attended his mission to the 
Emperor, and after formally asking once 
more if he were right in presuming 0 sup 

that Her Highness consented to bestow 
her hand on the King of Spain, he tormallv 
presented her with a diamond ring, beariog 
ihe initials ‘‘A. C.,’ the betrothal gift of his 
royal master. Before Her Highness leaves 
Vienna she will formally rencunce any 
claims to the Austrian throne. She has just 
returned from Prague, where she bas been 
to renounce the post of Abbess of the Clois- 
ter attached to the Headchen, for noble 
ladies, a high honorary distinction only 
granted to an archduchess. The future 
Queen of Spain is one of the few grandes 
dames of Vienna who do not think it abso 
lately mocemnnty ast a dress should be Pa- 
risian for it to be stylish. She has delight- 
ed the commer world of the ‘Kawer 
stadt’ by ordering her trousseau from native 
firms. hen King Alfonso the otber day 
met his ‘‘futare’ st Arcachon, she extracted 
a promise from him to allow her to bring her 


and, in spite of his 
Trix married Paul 





own physician to Spain, which is quite con- 
trary to strict Spanish etiquette. The affair 
has given rise to much discussion between 
the King and his punctilious but 
as Archduchess C declared that she 
would not trust hezselt to the 5 Court 
pony who allowed Queen Mercedes and 

er sister to slip througa his and 
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has actually been written for it. 

Tur Crass Ciaw.—'f the of a crab 
be fractared, it throws off the injured limb 
near to the body. And it has the power of 
doing so apparently for two —to 
save the excessive flow of blood which 
always takes place at the first wound, and 
to lay bare the organ which le to ro Prvared 
the future limb. As soon as the injured 
limb has been thrown off the bleeding 
stops; but if the animal is unable, from 
weakness or any other cause, to effect this, 
the result is fatal, The growth of the new 
limb is slow, until after the period of the 
next moult, when it rapidly assumes its full 
proportions. 

Tux Barrisu Anwy.—The British Army 
was formerly recruited by contract bet ween 
the Crown and some distinguished soldier or 
gentleman of high position, who undertook 
to raise the men, receiving a certain sum as 
bounty money for each recruit. In some cases, 
in lieu of money, the contractor received the 
nomination of all or some of the offgers, and 
reimbursed himself by selling the commis- 
sions. In time of war the ranks were also 
filled by released debtors, pardoned crimi- 
nals and impressed paupers and vagrants. 
Forced levies or drafts are illegal in Eng. 
land and have always been streauously re- 
sisted by Parliament 


Tax Fate or Zcoiv Cowarps —What 
Zulu discipline and rule was js clearly indi. 
cated by a story told by Cetewayo himeelf 
while on his way down to the place of em 
barkation Pointing to s bush which he 
designated by the name of the Coward's 
Bush, he informed his conductors that in 
tront of that bush King Chaka used to sit 
after a battle had been fougnt in order to 
hear accusations of cowardice against any of 
his soldiers. If a man was convicted on 
what seemed sufficient evidence he was ex 

ted to stand still with his left arm high 
above his head, while an assegai was slowly 
and by degrees thrust downwards from the 
armpit till it pierced the heart. 


Devorep Love:—In the days when Eng. 
land and Scotland were distracted by war 
fare, and the fear and dread otf Douglas was 
in every foeman's heart. there was 8 young 
lady in England very beantifal and very 
rich; her hand was sought by many suitors; 
and once, at great —“ she declared 
that she would marry no one unless he 
showed his bravery by defending Castle 
Dangerous, the Douglas Castle, then in the 

yaaension of the English. against the Dong 
as himself, fora year and a day. At length, 
Sir John Wi!ton, for the love he bore to the 
lady, undertook the charge. He was sent to 
the place, and for s long time remained in 
security, but was at last induced to come ww 
open conflict with the Scottish forces, and 
perished. They found a love-note from the 
lady under the breast-plate of the knight. 


Love-Brrps:—Between Love-Birds or 
Parrokeets, toere exists the most perfect har 
mony in all their acts and wishes. They eat 
together, sit oo the same branch, share the 
same bath. and directly the male alters bis 
cry of invitation, it is responded to by its 
mate. Should one fall ill, the other feeds it; 
and, however many there may be assem bled 
on & branch or tree. the little couples never 
leave each other. These elegant little creat 
ures can only be reared in pairs; or, ateny 
rate, to keep them successfully, they mast 
be allowed to associate familiarly; the older 
birds are said to be unable to live alone. 
They seldom survive the death of mates; and 
when one goes, the other pines away and 
dies. Instances are rare of the Love-Bird 
taking to a second mate, and for this reason 
they are calied the Inseparabies, and are 





























man under the cliffs,’’ he 


cited as emblems of devoted wedded love. 
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VERA; 
A Guiltless Crime. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘CECIL CAMLISLE,’’ ETC 








CHALrTER XLIL—(ocontinvuxp ) 
UT presently the Count spoke «gain; 
—B—— 
new t 2 ap 
trusted the Rector of Rougemont; and, 
spoke, he watched covertly the 
face; but there was no sign of recog: 
feature or voice. The keen 
the Rector scanned the face of the 
French Count; he evidently—indeed he 
sald so—detected, as had Mrs. Gresham. 
Faulkner and others, a ring of Vivian's voice 
his cousin’s; but that was all. Doctor 
Coryn had clear = sus that the olive- 
skinned noble who could speak to him only 
n French was the chief of the House of 
Devereux, who, = Ole oe reck 
lees and — | rr. given —— of 
the sterling gol lay beneath the veil, 
when he listened in shamed silence to the 
faithin] man who rebuked him gently but 
leesly for sin. It was music to him to 
hear the frank expressions of this good man's 
love for him and faith in him, though he 
shrank from the praise bestowed on Vivian 
Devereux; and presently indeed, for now 
they were walking slowly back towards the 
gate, he led, without difficulty, to the sub- 
ow bel the murder, and asked if anything 
transpired to point suspicion to its per 
petrator. Docter Coryn shook bis head 


sadly. 

de is indeed a mysterious crime,’’ he 
said. “from that day to this nota single 
clue has been afforded of the criminal. Miss 
Oalderon had never employed Cetectives :she 
said she had no faith in them; and, more- 
over, they had decided that Sir Vivian was 
the assassin, and, as long as that impres. 
sion remained unshaken, they would practi 
cally do nothing.’’ 

J think she is right,"’ remarked the 
Count; ‘‘the police are alike all the world 
over. lt you can persuade them to take 

view of a case, they will act with zeal, 
Unct always with sense; but, if they have 
formed an opinion, they are ineapable of 
entering any other "’ 

“A ve did come down about six 
months after the murder,’’ said Doctor 

“employed, I have been told, by 

y Constance Morton; but nothing came 

of it. The man was not a week in the neigh. 

borhood. Lady Constance, I believe in- 
clines to think Sir Vivian guilty.’’ 

“ it would be hardly tair to blame 
her,’’ observed Saint Leon gently; ‘‘all ap 
pearances—at least, as it would seem to 
— against him; and there are 
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that must have a victim.”’ 

‘‘Ay, narrow minds, that can see only as 
a horse in blinkers,’’ said the Rector, with 
unusual bitterness. ‘‘It has been argued, 
who could have obtained the dagger with 
which the deed was done but Devereux, or 
some one in the house? But, when it is re. 
membered where it was, it is impossible to 
say that some one might not have entered 


crime on Vivian; but who that could be is 


the — oe Al 

‘This Mr. Everest,’’ said the Count— 
‘could there be any motive in him?’ 

‘‘None that was t. Moreover, he 
was at Melton Parva at the time; that was 
proved beyond a doubt. Indeed the ques. 
tion of his guilt Ne 

“Still more,’’ said the Count musingly, 
‘the is in London society. I met him at the 
bal] at which I was introduced to Mademoi- 
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They bed paused at the 





THE SATURDAY 


Leon lifted the horse’s bridle from the gate- 
PoWhat view is thet?” esked Doctor 


2. 
Ties tae dustoGiom .”’ the Count 
past of Marma- 


A do agree with it,"’ said the Rector 
steadily; ‘‘and of this I am certain, that, 
whether that unhappy man was the direct 
victim of revenge, or only sacrificed to in- 
culpate his brother, Vivian's hand had 
wrought no wrong that could cry for ven 
geance. He was incapable of an offence 
y agninst honor. a 

The Count poses suddenly and kissed 
the speaker's , 

‘In his name, for his sake, I thank you, 
my father,’’ he said falteringly. 

‘Would to Heaven,”’ the Rector, 
utterly overcome, ‘‘that I could have spoken 
those words to Vivian Devereux, and heard 
his own lips answer as you have done!”’ 

One day Wilford Coryn remembered that 
moment. But. as he walked back slowly to 
the Rectory, his mind dwelt, as it did so of- 
ten, on the sealed packet locked up im the 
old oak cabinet in bis study—the packet 


Vera Calderon had to his charge; 
and a fearful thought, if aught so vague 
could be called ht, rose, as it had risen 
before, like a ter re before his 


mental vision— terrible, though it had Vera's 
picture like beauty, with its dark eyes full 
of dread and stern unutterable woe. 





CHAPTER XLUL 


T was in deep dusk, and they were to- 
gether in the library at Temple Rest, 
these three—Vivian Devereux, Vera 
Calderon, and Aileen Connor; for Aileen 

knew who it was who stood there by Vera 
in the fading light, and had given him her 
heartfelt welcome an bour before. The 
light fell on his tace; but Vera's was more 
in shadow, as she stood leaning on an old. 
fashioned chair, wearing for man who 
was speaking to her the sombre garb of 


mourning. Yet, if mourning expresses sor- 
row other than for death, ht well 
wear ever the deep cra assu to har. 


monise with a fiction. What was it that had 
made her move back a little, though Vivian 
could hardly see her face, and press her 
hand to her forehead? What made her pause 
before she answered him, and what wrought 
the change in her voice, subtle though that 
change was, yet perceptible to his ear, when 
she did answer? He had oniy ted the 
words he had spoken to Doctor Coryn that 
afternoon, as he parted with the Rector; and 
had she not herselt told him once that she 
had no faith in Duke Devereux's integ 
rity? 

‘It may be eo,'’ she said slowly—‘‘I think 
it is so; but the ground is so uncertain. You 
saw eo little of him; you know so little of his 
past life.’’ 

‘It must be my task to learn more, 
Vera. ‘* 

Did the comparative coldness of her man- 
ner strike him? He stooped over Alba, who 
sat at his feet, and then added suddenly— 

‘‘Has Mrs. Gresham: Faulkner left Lon- 
don?’ 

‘*Yes,’’ 
“Why?” 

Po you know where she is gone?”’ 

‘‘No—abroad, I believe. I do not know 
where. Again, why? Have you any sus. 
picion, any thought?”’ 

‘Nay, nay, mon caur,”” he laughed 
slightly; ‘‘but she might have known my 
brother Duke. Has that ever crossed you, 
Verat’’ 

*‘Never,’’ said the girl, uzder her breath. 
‘I have had no cause to suppose it. I be- 
lieve you are mistaken.”’ 

She said that with an impatience that 
seemed as misplaced under the circumstances 
as foreign to her nature, and walked away 
to the other side of the room. “Vas it pain, 
or surprise, or both that held Vivian silent? 
Aileen tried in vain to see his face; it had 

rown so dark now that she could discern 

ttle more than the outline of his figure. 
The next moment he followed Vera, and 
laid his band on her arm. 

‘If I have wounded you,’’ he said, bend. 
ing down, ‘tell me how; and, if I can, I will 
make reparation.” 

Not a reproach in words, or tone, or 
look! And she must have sorely wounded 
him. She forced back the bitter tears that 
choked ber voice as she bowed her head 
down on his hand. 

“Vivian, Vivian, think of me 


the girl said wonderingly. 


Was she still actin 
part? Was she wilfall 


— one | 


2 + tern ae Way — and then as 
now,'’ he whispered, as rm strong clasp 
closed over her trembling hands, save 
has darkened your life.”’ 
as if 
and 
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Would and smile have the same lan 
guage —— dark day soon, when 
every incident of these few moments would 
come back to him fraught with « terrible 
meaning? Would he then, as now, press his 
brow in love as strong as death, 


Bhe stood so 
gloom, Shar be ted leh her, that Aileen 
came forward, and, seeing, as she 
drew near, that Vera's head was bowed, her 
hands clenched, she spoke her name— 

‘‘Vera— Vera dear!’ 

big 4 started as ifa spell were broken, 
and, a smothered cry, fell down at her 
nurse's feet, hiding her face in her dress 

‘‘Aileen—you heard him—and how I lied 
to him; but {t was for his sake. Aileen’’— 
she lifted her white face, * — could 
see, even in the darkness, how her eyes 

littered with a strange terror—‘‘if he should 
fom the truth! I cannot trust her—I warn- 
ed her—sent her away; but in the wintershe 
will retara—he will oem bee. P. 
suspects something. eisas clay in 
potter’s bands to him.”’ 

‘Better perhaps if he knew,”’ said Aileen, 
with the boldness of desperation; but Vera 
sprang to her feet, and struck her hands 
together with a gesture of almost fierce pas— 
sion 


‘Better? Heaven forbid it! it shall not 
be.”’ She paused, and added, with one of 
those abrupt changes of manner which 

egmatic temperaments are apt erroneous. 
y to associate with the idea of stormy but 
surface passions, ‘‘But the climax will not 
come from her hand.”’ 

‘Vera, I understand ye’’—the woman 
bent forward, and spoke in a whisper—‘‘he 
—the curse of Cromwell light on bim!—will 
have what he has played for or——”’ 

Vera turned, and a faint ray of light from 
the rising moon fell upon her face, haggard 
and ghastly white, and lent something un 

y to the steady gleam of her wonder- 
ful eyes and the smile that flitted over her 
leas lips. 

‘*Vengeance,’’ she said quietly, complet- 
ing the sentence—‘‘and he shall leave it.”’ 

‘‘Vera’’—Aileen grasped the slender 
wrist—‘‘what do you mane, child?’’ 

Vera put both hands on the Irishwoman’s 
shoulders, and ary | down, looked into 
her face a moment without speaking. 

‘‘That,”’ she said. at length, ‘‘I breathe 
not even to you, Aileen. But, when the 
worst shall come, I am ready to meet it.”’ 

She — her hands and turned away, 
and the slight black-robed form seemed to 
vanish like a ghost in the gloom. The gen- 
tle closing of the door told Aileen that she 
was alone. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


HE rising moon was flooding Vivian 
Devereux's path with silver glory as he 
walked through the rich glades of the 
park skirting vhe broad drive to the 

lodge; and, as the tall dark figure in the 
picturesque Spanish cloak, flung lightly 
across the shoulder, and slouched felt hat, 
flitted in and out among the trees, now in 
light. now in shadow, it seemed as if some 
Castilian ancestor of the Caiderons had 
atepped cut of his frame, so little of anything 
that might be associated with modern days 
—* there about the man’s whole form and 
en. 

The calm beauty of the scene, the balmy 
softness of the summer evening, had no pow 
er to soothe his troubled thoughts, and so 
deeply absorbed was he that & started at 
the sound of a quick advancing step on the 
gravel, as though the presence of any other 
human being were something abnormal. 
He looked up and saw a female figure walk. 
ing quickly towards him—a figure he knew 
at once; but in that instant of recognition he 
had passed beyond the shadow of a group of 
trees into the broad but pale and ghastly 
light of the early moon. Maggie Tredegar 
—for she it was—saw the tall figure in the 
Spanish cloak and hat, and her cry of help. 
less terror rang through the woods, as, 

yeed with fear, she fell upon her knees 

fore the supposed apparition, perhaps 

with some vague idea of imploring mercy, 

the ignorant being deeply imbued with the 

belief that departed spirits are invariably of 
malevolent dispositions. 

Vivian did not need the key to this mani- 
festation of fear to divine how easily a su. 

— tious Cornish * ——5———— 

a ® man in a Span Oak, as- 
sisted the surroundings of trees, moon- 
a ry and shadows; and his ever 

vid sense of the ridiculous was paramount 
he saw the poor girl kneeling and tremb- 
ling at his feet on the drive, while his habit- 
ual courtesy to women and his kindly inter. 
estin Maggie individually restrained him 
even for a moment prolonging her 


v. 
“Mon enfant,’ he began, advancing and 
laying his hand upon her shoulder—"‘ecoutes 
mot—listen to me. Nay, truly, you are 
foolish’’—in English, but with a decided 
foreign accept; and now he gently lifted her. 
‘Billy child! at me; do not fear. I 
am the Count Sain 
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again—had so shaken her that the t of a 
face so like Vivian rca hs ada 
for her excited nerves, and she at first 
to feel ashamed of her foolish into 
which her alarm had betrayed her. 
‘‘Allons donc!’ said the Count kindly. 
And he gently drew the I's hands from 
before her eyes, as he had done one summer 








night two years before. “Dry your tears 
mon enfant. 1am so grieved to have friyht. 
ened you;and uow | make you unhappy. 
Why is itt’’ 


‘Oh, sir, veel forgive Sah, Snewened 
ae, Gas er tears. blushing deeply, 
aD ging her vy 4 ~ with ane: 
‘but you are so like Vivian, sir and— 
and my father is his tenant! I am Farmer 
Tredegar’s daughter, and we all love him 
so!"’ conclud gie, nearly weeping 
again as she finished her incoherent state. 
ment 

‘‘Pauore enfant’’—and there was only chi- 
valrous kindness in the touch of his hand on 
her shoulder again—‘‘be knew you all loved 
him. Would he were living now to y 

ou! Have no shame for those tears; 
onor you You hang your head still. 
What is the matter?’’ 

— head went lower still, and she 
= nervously with the corners of her 

ttle summer mantle. 

‘I was so silly, sir,’’ she ssid in a low 
voice, ‘I thought you were Don Diego's 
ghost.’’ 

MPDon Diego's ghost!’’ repeated the Count, 
laughing a little—it was Vivian's soft musi- 
cal laugh. ‘‘What is that, mignonne?’ 

Maggie looked up, a touch of resentment 
in her and voice. 

Pon Diego was the ancestor of the Cal- 
derons, os lord,”’ she added, as it oc- 
curred to her, for the first time, that ‘‘sir’’ 
was not the correct mode of address for a 
Count. ‘‘He was cast ashore, and his por. 
trait hangs in the hal] at the Rest, witha 
cloak like you have on, and a hat much like 
yours; and he ‘walks’—-I1 mean, he is seen 
sometimes. Aileen Connor, Miss Vera's 
nurse, told me he did.”’ 

And you have seen him?”’ said the Count 
es ge as she paused for breath. 

‘Yes, my lord, in theshrubbery one night; 
he came out suddenly, and he was gone 
before I could run away; and, when told 
Aileen Connor, she laughed at me at first, 
and then, when I described what he had on 
—I did not see his face—she told me Don 
Diego ‘walked’ sometimes, but I was not to 
talk about it. Miss Vera wouldn't like it.”’ 


‘‘And so,’’ said the Count smiling, ‘‘you 
keep your promise of —for I sup. 
you made one—by telling me?”’ 

“Oh,” cried Maggie, ‘‘Aileen said so be- 
cause the servants would be frightened, and 
—but do you think Miss Vera will mind? 
Please, sir—my lord’’—imploringly—‘ you 
won't tell her again? I didn’t think there 
wasany harm. I haven't said a word to 
anyone else—indeed I haven’t.’’ 

‘Rest tranquil, my child—I will say noth- 
ing. I were no Rohan to makea demoiselle 
— — Are you going to the house ?”’ 

‘*Yes—my lord’’—curtseying. 

Do you fear? Shall I escort you? Per- 
haps best not,’’ he added, as he saw her in 
voluntary color and wince. ‘‘You are right, 
my child—then good night. You will not 
see Don Diego's ghost, will you ?’’—smiling 
a little mischievously as he took her hand 

‘Ah, my lord!’’ Maggie answered depre 
catingly. 

‘Pardon, adieu.’’ He touched her hand 
lightly with his lips with a graceful gallantry 
tree from the faintest tinge of offence, and 
lifted his hat as she passed him, as though 
she had been a princess; and Maggie, cur- 
tesying low, went on her way. 

“Poor little Maggie Tredegar!’ said Viv 
ian to himeelf, with a half smile and a hal! 
sigh, as he paused a moment, looking after 
her. ‘Heaven bless your grateful heart, 
chili. Will Vivian Devereux ever be able 
to say as much to you—in his own person? 
Ay—by Heaven?’ 

e turned and resumed his walk, at » 
quicker pace this time, and once or twice, 
athwart his graver thoughts, came with « 
flash of amusement the memory of Maggie's 
fright and the story of the devoutly-believed | 
in ghost of Don Diego; but, for all serious 
import he attached to the e, it might 
be said to have passed from his mind before 
be reached Chandos Royal. It remained 
however in the storehouse of memory. Viv. 
ian Devereux was one of those men whvu 
em tal never forget anything seen or 
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About the middle of August the trustees 
of Sir Vivian Devereux's estate received a 
somewhat formal letter from Roland Chan- 
des—Devereux, for cate inform 
ation respecting the death of Sir Vivian Dev- 
ereux, as to which all that had at present 
reached him was the aecount in the newsps- 
pers,culled from a statement of his valet A!- 
phonse Duval. “ 

In reply ‘‘M. le Comte de Saint Leon” re- 
turned a most courteous letter, 














_THE SATURDAY 























taken counsel’s opinion 
in addition to this, the Count 
with great clearness, how little legal 
could be attached to the relation of 
however those who knew the man might 
convinced of the truth of his statement, 
he could offer no evidence but his bare word, 
being unable even to indicate the place of 
Sir Vivian’s interment. Whatever their 
own views — 2 aan — 
were not at liberty up ry 
on we gy that at not satisfy a rt 
of Equity. 

Ths later Roland Devereux read, marked, 
jearned, and iawardly digested; and, as he 
saw no reason why he should give up the 
broad acres of Chandos-Devereux without 
doing his utmost to obtain them, he further 
fortified himself with more legal opinions, 
the result of which was that he wrote in the 
first week of September to say that, while 
there could be little moral doubt of Sir Viv- 
ian Devereux's death, he should not attempt 
at present to make good his claim tu the pro- 


rt 
a M. le Comte de’Baint Leon remarked: 

‘You have arrived at a wise conclusion, 
my dear cousin. Sir Vivian Devereux has 
no intention of abandoning his rights or of 
dying—if he can help it.” 

Slowly the autumn months dragged on 
into winter; and, when the latter season ap 
proached, people to wonder whether 
Vera Calderon would come back to London 
before the regular season. During October 
and part of November she had been traveling 
abroad—indeed it had always tired her, ac 
customed to a wandering life,to remain lon 
in one place, and now, when excitement an 
incessant change had become a need, a pas- 
sionate craving, she tound the grim solitude 
of Temple Rest unendurable. Of Vivian, 
during his short stay at the Royal,she could 
not see much; and he left in the early part of 
July, and soon afterwards went abroad. 

rs. Gresham. Faulkner was flitting about 
from spa to spa; Everest, after a brief so- 
journ in France, spent his time at various 
country houses. Florrie Morton was able to 
give the first authoritative announcement 
regarding the moot question whetber Vera 
would or would not to London for the 
winter season. She stoutly maintained 
that Vera would not dosuch a thing; and 
here before her eyes, on the black-edged 
paper, were Vera’s own words: 


‘*Yes; I shall be in London the first week 
in December. You will be surprised, dis 
appointed in me, Florry; the world will 
wonder. Iam sorry for the first, not for the 
second, the world’s judgment is nothing to 
me, yours a good deal. But 1 must be con- 
tent to be misunderstood. I deserve it, since 
I cannot explain myself.’’ 


‘Vivian died in June, in exile, and falsely 
accused, and Vera flings herself into societ 
six months after!'’ cried Florrie, in bewil- 
derment. ‘‘Mamma, she puzzles me more 
than ever!’’ 

‘Jt is astounding,’’ said Lady Constance, 
applying her handkerchief to hereyes ‘‘I 
would not have believed it of Vera Cal- 

_ deron.’’ 

But, for all that, Florrie held faithfully 
to her idol; she was puzzled, but she was 
certain Vera could never fail for lack of 
feeling. 

“It is not only in novels and plays,”’ ar- 
gued the girl, not unwisely, ‘‘that people 
try to drown the sobs of their own heart in 
the whirl of society.’’ 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


F course you know Vera Calderon is in 
town? Came last night.’ 
, ‘‘No, indeed. Where did you see 
t he 
Ob, Lord Cascelles told me! But it was 
in the Post too. I wonder that you missed 
ge 

“I did not see the papers to-day. I 
thought that she was not expected for another 
week. I wonder if she'll be here to- 
night ?"’ 

ime—the first week in December; place 
—BSt James’s Hall; occasion—a Monday 
Popular Concert; speakers—Lady Mary 
Grantley and the Hon. Mrs. Wyndham, sub. 
acribers. 

‘‘Hardly likely, I should think; and yet 
she generally does what nobody else does. 
Odd, her coming back to society so soon! [ 
shouldn’t have thought it of ner.’’ 


‘No, hardly. I suppose she has dropped 
mourning ?”’ 
“Ob, most likely! Whom do you see?” 


_ “Thought | saw tne Canadian Everest—ho 
is in town, I know; but he doesn’t patronize 
the clasmcal in music, does he ? ’ 

‘He is not musical at all. I suppose St. 
Leon will be in London soon ?"’ 

‘Soon? Why’’—a pause, while the opera 
glass swept the fast gathering crowds— 
‘‘goodness—why, there he is!"’ 

‘‘Where—where?’ 2* aad every- 
body looked round ; some, with proverbial 
English politeness, stood up to obtain a bet- 
ver —* 

“ dear Lady Mary, you miss seeing 
Saint Leon. —*2* in the furred ul- 
ster, spea to Landport.”’ 

“I see him,” said Lady Mary, leveling 
her opera glass at the handsome Frenchman. 
“Ah, he one into the stall next Mrs. 
Berkeley’s—fortunate woman, though she 
doean’t know him! It is something to sit 
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Leon, as she passed his row, with a bow and 
a slight smile; and, when she had her 
place, she scanned the hall—less to 
Out those she knew than to see if E 
Mrs. Gresham-Faulkner were there. 
were in town, but neither was 
tor they did 
ae 1s to Everest 
more or uninteresting. 

Gresham-F aulkner’s taste had not 
ficiently cultivated for the 
Classical works; still it was 
Vera to be certain that those 
life were not haunting her, 
listen to Schumann and 

out the knowledge that she must afterwards 
meet Percy Everest with a show of courtesy, 
if not of cordiality, and endure the false ful- 
someness of Gresham Falkner. 

There was a vacant stall next to Miss Cal- 
deron ; and in the interval, not immediately, 
* on oh first rush of ~y who on 

exc ge tings t 
Leon rose, onl coming round frat shook 
Madame and then 
Vera, and then took the empt . 

“T think, Mademoiselle eron,”’ he 
raid, smiling, ‘if the owner of this stall had 
had the gift of prescience, he would have oc. 
cupied it himself. As it is,since no one else 
has claimed the enviable post,I will venture 
—always with permission.’’ 

“I would not ask anyone else,’’ returned 
the girl, with a sudden flash in her brilliant 
eyes, a quick curve of the lips, that seemed 
to have a touch of ome. 

So thought the Hun. . Wyndham, 
learned in all such matters, who con- 
trived, by a truly diplomatic manceavre, 
to bring Vera and companion under the 
range of her observation. Was the Count’s 
fatal likeness to his cousin obliterating his 
memory in Vera Calderon's heart ? 

No one ventured to sit by her, not even 
Cascelles,’* whispered the Hon. Mrs Wynd. 
ham; ‘‘and Saint Leon takes the place as a 
matter of course. And did you hear what 
she said ?”’ 

Both ladies lent eager ears to the conver- 
sation of these two distinguished persons; 
but, alas, the next words were in Castilian, 
and neither lady was acquainted with that 
language! However it was something to 
ad to the conversation of to-morrow’s ‘‘five 
o'clock’’ that Vera Calderon and Saint Leon 
sat behind them and talked Spanish, and 
that she wore velvet and diamonds, and he 
wore real sables; and they should never be 
surprised to hear that he was « favorite 
suitor of Miss Calderon’s, etc. 

The Count and Vera remained, as true 
musicians, to the close ot the entertainment, 
and then. as they rose to depart, and the 
Count placed Vera’s mantle about her shoul- 
ders, he asked, returning to French, if Mad- 
ame Faulkner was in town. 

‘She came back on Friday,’’ the girl an- 
swered, adding, with a half laugh ‘She 
receives next Wednesday. You are smitten, 
M. le Comte—why hot és 
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go? 

Saint Leon's brow contracted slightly; but 
he replied in the same strain: * 

“Tam engaged for Wednesday, unless’’— 
they had passed out of the row now, and, as 
she glanced back, he bent forward a little, 
and added, under cover of the bustle and 
chatter —— you ask me to come 
to Carlton House Terrace. 

“Yes, come,”’ she said directly, wistfully, 
and yet too, it struck his sens tive ear un- 
erringly, with a dash of defiance in her tone 
—defiance of whom ? 

If he could but have read her heart then! 
Ay, she was playing & perilous game—but a 
kind of recklessness was coming over her 
now. She knew the last cast must be made 
soon; and it was such happiness, despite the 

in and dread, to have Vivian with her. 

hat if there were peril—if Percy Everest 


began to think this cousin of Vivien Dever- 
ous might prove a rival even to the dead? 
The strong, nate 6 must sometimes 
break loose from its chains. and to such na- 


tures as this there is often ap irresistible fas- 
cinstion in daring fate. 

As the Count and his companion reached 
the door, a cold rush of sir made Vera in- 
voluntarily shiver. ß 

“Put up your hood, my dear, said Mad- 


he hastily. ‘‘She never takes 
ee ns, M. de Saint Leon.”’ 


utio 
* > Count smiled, and 2* drew * 
rmine hood over the mass of raven curis, 
om as be bent down to the on not 
unpleasing task which be fulfilled with all 





the deftness of a veritable squire of dames, ⸗ 
man past in the street 
towards the , and started as 
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the same office for Vera, when Ev. 
erest came up. 

“Ah, Mr. Everest!’’ said the girl coolly, 
without a change of countenance ‘‘Sure 
you were notin the hall? And I did notsee 


you. 

No I was passing by just now—I have 
been dinin with « fiend,” returned Ever 
est, at the Count’s somewhat 
haughty salute; ‘“‘but you, { suppose, have 
been in the seventh heaven.” 

‘‘Hapless man that cannot enter into 
a heaven,’’ said Vera, in that half. 
ironical tone that always ae him, the 
more keenly that, while he felt it, he could 
not meet it in kind. ‘‘NowI must bid good 
night, messieurs, for 1 must not keep mad. 


5 


ame waiting.’’ — 
Was it from mere forgetfulness that she 
entered the without shaking hands 


with Everest? He went up to the door, the 
Count courteously drawing back, and asked 
carelessly, as if the idea had jast occurred to 
him. whether she would beat Mrs Gresham. 
Faulkner's on Wednesday. 

“No,’’ she said. ‘‘Shal) you?’ 

‘1 thinknot. Good-night once more.’’ 

Mere common — means to an end; 
he held out his hand this time. She was 
compelled to give him hers, and she wished 
she had not drawn off her glove. He *8 
it, and, his back being to Saint Leon, a 
Madame Latouche on the other side of Vera, 


he grasped it, not hard enough to give pain, 
but with a pressure that seconded the look 
be fixed on her face—cruel, merciless, 


menacing. She read the full terrible mean. 
ing of eye and action, and, as she quiet) 
drew her hand away—and he did not see 
to detain it—she met his eyes with sucha 
flash of fierce defiance in her own that his 
wavered, almost quailed, while a strange 
thrill shot through him. Would she dare, 
because Vivian was dead, to brave him to 
the last? 

M. de Saint Leon,’’ said Vera's sweet 
contralto, steady and clear, without a quiver 
in it, ‘I have not bid you adieu.”’ 

Everest raised his hat and turned away, 
gnawing his lips. His hated touch, then, 
must be effaced by Saint Leon's! 

Saint Leon knew too, though only partially, 
why she gave him her hand once more 
That hand trembled now as he clasped it 
closely in his own, and, stooping, pressed 
his lips to it. 

“Good night,’’ he said softly. ‘‘ Au revor."’ 
And so his clasp and his kiss were the last 
on her hand. 

But, as the carriage drove off, shs clenched 
it till the blood almost forced itself under the 
delicate nails; and set her teeth in stern re 
solve. ‘‘He shall never pollute this hand 
again,’’ she ssidgrimly in her heart. ‘‘It is 
war tothe knife now. He has thrown down 
the gage; the blow will follow. I am ready 
for the battle—and I shal) conquer!”’ 





CHAPTER XLVL 
NLY M._ de Saint Leon, and one or two 
others?’ said Florrie Morton euioutte. 
She sat in a iow chair by the fire in 
Vera's dressing room, at five o'clock 
on the Wednesday afternoon, and close by 
stood the little table with the dainty service 
of Sevres Filorrie was still in d mourn 
ing. Vera sat her, her t hand 
ying with her watch-chain. 
too was in biack, though without any 
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am 

getting Viviaa? No; you need not 

—for Fiorrie looked up with a —* 
ture— ‘you could not so wrong me— 
me, I said!'’ She rose , wi 
passionate movement, dashing back her long 
robe. ‘‘How could wrong me? You 
ou do not 


at 


her hands—‘‘I cannot bear this burden; 


ee me down, crushes me!’ 
Florence bad risen; and, as Vers 
those strange words, she ber 


grasped 
*‘What do you mean?’’ she said, in a ter- 
rifled whisper. ‘‘Are you talking at random? 
Do you know what you say?’ 
Vera paused, and as suddenly as the storm 
of passion had swept over her it passed 


away. 
7 know what I said,’’ she answered 

wearily and quite calm; ‘‘but I have made 

ip nnhaper. Forgive me, Florrie. What 
it Longfeilow 


says?— 
** ‘And though at times, impetucas with emotion 


Abd anguish long suppressed, 
The restiess heart heaves moaning |ike the coeean 
That cannot be at rest,’ 


—I can’t complete the passage, for the sec- 
ond part will not apply to me; but it is not 
often I let the tide rise over the barriers; it 
shal] not happen again.’’ 

“Vera, dear Vera’’—Florrie clasped the 
soft hand in hers—'‘‘if { could only comfort 
you! I wish you would weep, Vera—any. 
thing but speak in that terrible mocking 
wa ’? 


y: 
“I will not any more, Florrie,’ responded 

the girl gently and sadly. ‘‘Comfort? Ah, 

2 buman being could give itto such as 
am!’’ 

‘Vers, you have done no wrong?’ 

Vera drew her hand away from the warm 
clasp, and moved the chair from which she 
had risen farther back from tke fire, turning 
aside to do this, and so averting her face 
from her friend—and Florrie remembered 
even this slight circumstance a few days 
later. When Vera spoke, it was in her usual 
manoer, ignoring Florrie’s wondering ex- 
clamation. 


‘It ia getting late, Florrie. Jeanne will 
come for you in a minute. The world is 
exacting, ian't it?’’ She gave the footstool 
a careless with her foot, and sat down 
again, end Fiorrie felt that the subject was 
dismissed. 

“I shall come back before I go down,’’ 
she said wistfully, as she turned slowly 
towards the door. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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UNREST. 
BY B. D. 
In the mth of the year, when the birds were 


paliding, 
When the green was showing on tree and 


And the londerest light of all lights was giid- 
ing 
The world from senith to outermost edge, 
My *ou) grew sad, and longingly. lonely, 
al for the season of sun and rose ; 
And I said in the Summer. and that time only, 
Lies sweet contentment and biest repose. 


Witb bee and bird for ber maids of bonor, 
Came Princess fummerin robes of green ; 

And the King of Day smiled down upon her, 
An wooed and won ber and made ber 

Queen. 

Frait of their union and true love's pledges, 
Beautiful roses bloomed day by day, 

And rambied in gardens and bid in —— 
Like royal children in eportive play. 


My restiess sou! for a little season 
Kevelled in rapture, and glow and bloom ; 
But soon. like asubject who barbors treason, 
Grew full of rebeliion and gray with gloom ; 


And isaid lam sick of the Summer's biisses, 
Of warmthand beauty, and nothing more; 
The full truition m soul misses 


Tbat bounteous Autumn bolds in stage. 


Bnt now, when the colors are almost blinding, 
Burning and biending on bush and tres, 

ApDG the rarest fruits are mine tor the finding, 
Andtbe year ts ar +77" @ year can be, 

Mv soul complains in same Old tashion ; 
Biown about in my troubled breast 

Are the same o)d Jongings, the same old fasb- 


fon— 
Oh, where lies the treasure that men call rest? 
——— ania 


Grace’s Hair. 


BY8 L M. 


w WAR jvat —n— when I first met 

Grace Eversieigh. It was ata ball, of 
| which she was undoubtedly the belle. 

She was fair, tall, and graceful. But 
her chief beauty was in her exquisite hair, 
which was of the purest, pale, golden bue, 
and so luxuriant that the fair young head 
appeared to bend beneath its weight. In 
whatever way it was arranged, whether in 
heavy braids almost as thick as my arm, or 
in silken, massive coils, or in curls that fell 
below the slender waist, or left to flow un- 
bound, rippling down like a golden glory, 
it was always the most wonderfu! hair I had 
ever seen. I raved of Grace's bair by day, 
I dreamed of it by night. ‘The tair one, 
with the golden locks,’’ I whispered in her 
blushing ear. 

land my sister Alice were orphans, and 
had lived together until about a year before 
my story opens, when Alice was married. 
Alice was different in character from myself; 
she was less imaginative, and more practi 
cal. She did not share my enthusiasm for 
Grace 

‘Take care! Take care!'’ she said. ‘‘All 
is not gold that glitters.”’ 

It was a happy moment, when, after 
mapy 4 jealous pang caused by rival admir- 
ers, | heard ber low ‘Yea,’’ in response to 
my ardent protestations of love, and my of- 
fer ot my hand. Alice, when I told her, 
the next day, made me. for the first time in 
my life, angry with her, for she called mea 
blind fool, and said I had thrown myself and 
my fortune away on one who was both false 
and artificial. But * anger was soothed 
by the warmth wiih which the Eversleighs, 
one and all, received me. Old Mr Ever- 
sleigh, afier he had ascertained that popular 
report had not exaggerated the extent of my 
income, shook me enthusiastically by the 
hand, and declared that! was a ‘‘son-in-law 
after his own heart.’’ His wife took me to 
her maternal bosom, bestowing on me a 
salutation with which I could have willingly 
dispensed. I was kissed, blessed, and 
shaken hands with by all the aunta, uncles. 
and cousins;and people in general felicitated 
me upon being the happiest of men. 

Alice, much as she disliked Miss Ever- 
sleigh, sxid she would call upon her. At 
this, I forgave my sister all. 

**‘When you know Grace better, you will 
get over your prejudices,’’ I remarked, as 
we drove to Mr. Eversleigh’s. 

We were kept some time waiting in the 
narlor before Grace made her appearance. 
In the meantime, Nellie, her youngest sis. 
ter, a child of six, came in, to make my sis- 
ter's acquaintance. Alice was exceedingly 
tond of children. So the little one was soon 
established upon her knee, amusing her with 
her childish prattle. 

*‘What a pretty cur) you have!"’ she cried, 
— ‘Can you take it offf’’ 

**No, dear,’’ answered Alice, laughingly. 
Not unless I cut it off; it grows upon my 
head * 


“Grows!"’ the child repeated. ‘How 
strange! Why, some people can take theirs 
off at night, and put it away in a drawer." 

Alice gave me a malicious glance; but 
just then Grace, a deep frown upon her fair 
brow, entered I oould not understand wh 
she spoke so sharply to Nellie, and immedi. 
ately sent her fromthe room. Alice did not 
enlighten me, merely remarking, when we 
had the bouse, Miss Grace Ever- 
sieigh's angelic attributes appeared to exist 
only in my i . 

‘Certainly, the conduct of that innocent 
child was anything but angelic,’ she added 
when she saw how little impression she had 
made on me. 





The days of engagement passed swiftly | 


THE SATURDAY 





on. Alice's —— 2** only —*** 
my passion. Every hour I became more 

love. Grace's *28 dignity increased the 
eflect of her charms. Olten I attempted to 
twine her silken curls around my finger. to 
toy with those golden, rippling waves; but 
I was always repulsed with a coy sweetness 
that left me more deeply infatuated than ever. 

I was excessively fond of riding on borse- 
hack; so my first present to Grace was & 
beautiful horse; and almost every day we 
took long rides er. Bhe was a grace- 
tul equestrian, and never looked better than 
in the saddle. She rode fearlessly, oo; and 
this also made me prouder of her. 

One day, as we rode ther, I noticed 
@at her bair was arranged with even more 
eflect than usual. I complimented her on 
it, sdying that I de anything stiff or 
artificial in the arrangement of a lady's 
hair 

‘"Yes,”’ she answered, sweetly; ‘‘I have 
such a quantity of hair, I scarcely know how 
to hold it up. Sometimes I think I will be 
obliged to cut half of it off. Many girle, as 
you, —-, know, do not scruple even to 
wear false hair; but this a to me to be 
os tay | to the purity and dignity of woman 
hood. A true woman could not seek admire 
tion and notice by adorning berself with 
borrowed ornaments. Marama bas always 
taught us the natural, abvve all things.” 

I was delighted with the admirable senti- 
ments. They coincided a my 
own I looked at her again. ever had 
she been so beautiful. The close habit of 
blue cloth displayed the rounded form to its 
fullest Exercise had brought a 
vivid flush to the fair cheek, a ae ight 
to the soft, blue eye. The jaunty hat, 
with its waving plume, just shaded the sweet 


tace; and the sun, shining full upon ber hair, 
caused it to look like living gold I became 
enthusiastic. I could hardly find words 


vivid enough to express my admiration. 
Suddenly Miss Eversieigh grew deadly 
2 trembled, and raised ber hand to her 


‘I think—TI think,’’ she gasped, ‘‘that my 
hair is falling!"’ 

I was rather glad of the chance to *ee her 
lorious hair, all its splendor, flowing 
own her back, and was about to say 80, 

when her now evidently excessive annoy- 
ance checked my tongue. 

‘Do not be alarmed. I will hold Selim 
while you arrange it,’’ I suggested, at last. 
No one will pass; take your own time.’’ 

Pale and breathless and more agitated than 
ever, she endeavored to restrain the owing 
perfusion of her tresses. Butin vain. Her 
hair, half unbound fell npon her shoulders 
like a golden cloud. But it did not stop 
there. Was I mad, or dreaming? The 
glittering braids and waving curls suddenly 
shot downward, and the next moment lay 
upon the om almost beneath black 
Selim’'s hoofs. 

I looked at Grace inamazement. Confu- 
sion was written on every feature of her 
face. In place of the profusion of braids, 
which had crowned her graceful head, was 
one little yellow wisp, to which the descrip- 
tion given by the French lady of her friend’s 
hair, ‘‘two hairs, two inches long,’’ might 
be applied. I was irresistibly reminded of 
a plucked towl, and could hardly keep from 

hing. ° 

understand it all now. My fair one's 
golden locks were only her own, insomuch 
as she had paid for them. Beautiful? Bah! 
Bhe was hideous in my eyes. 

Without a word, I raised the locks, the 
very touch of which caused me to shudder 
Without a word, she pinned them to her 
head. 

Then we turned our horses’ heads home- 
ward. Without a word, we parted; and 
from that day to this I have never seen 
Grace Eversleigh, or her golden hair. 

The battle of Torgau, fought by Frederick 
the Great in 1760, is well known to have 
been one of the most murderously contested 
actions which bas ever taken place but until 
lately no trustworthy enumeration has ever 
been given of the killed, wounded and miss- 
ing on either side. In the last number of the 
Militar Wochenbdlatt the organ of the German 
general staft, carefully pre;ared tables are 
published of the losses suffered by the seve- 
ral Prussian regiments of cavalry and 
battalions of infantry engaged, and trom 
these it appears that the fifty nine battalions 
that took part in thesction, «nd which num 
bered altogether 26 000 officers and men, 
lost a total of 15 650 cfflcers and men, or 
about 60 per cent. of their aggregate eflective 
In the thirty-nine battalions which fought 
under the pereonal direction and immediate 
orders of the King, the ot losses 
was even greater, so that, after the action, 
the five battalions of grenadiers had to be 
formed into one battalion ; the remnants of 
six battalions of two other regiments being 
also temrwrarily organized into one battalion. 
Of the 26 000 intantry soldiers who went 
into action, 3.500' were killed, 7,956 were 
wounded, and 3 130 were reported as miss 


ing. 
— —— — 

2* Francis Train bas relinquished for 
years use of meat, tea and coffee and 
stimulsots of all kinds, and lives a singu- 
larly pure and abstemious life, as strictly as- 
ceticas any monk of old, only instead of 
shutting himself up in a cell he lives out of- 
doors. He is the picture of hes)th. 














EVENING POST. 
| In Autumn. 


BY B. B. 





N an early season of life 1 saw Rutb. 
When my eyes first fel) upoo ber coun- 
tenance, it seemed a daylight dream. 
She was as a Grace in ber s home. 
In my —* she is still pictured; slight, 
delicate, fair, but flushed with flitting tints 
of carnation. Her figure was mou to 
realize the soft dignity of her demeanor; her 
head, classical in shape, wore, with its 
dawn bright tresses in Grecian braids, an 
air of gentle pride; and in her eyes—mild as 
the e} es of a young saint wishing for hea- 
ven—all her msidenly emotions were ex- 
pressed. 

I joved Ruth soon; it was to me the best 
joy of lite w be with her—sweeter to hear 
her voice than to listen to the saddest music, 
for it came to my ear charged with holier 
melody. In ner there was not alone the 
beauty of the scu)ptured Eve. The painter's 
on, was truiy on her face. 

hen I knew that I loved Ruth, I was 
candid to myseif. I looked through a long 
future, and contided in my own faith. Hope 
laid many seeds in the ground, and I ex- 
them ail to flower. ButI long hid 
these thoughts. Alone I counted over my 
visionary joys. Without willing it, 1 was 
more apparently indifferent to Ruth than to 
most other triends. 1 seldom spoke, except 
on common wpics, to her; she, however, 
conversed much with me, and we were often 
together. When she discovered my fond- 
ness, her first fecling was one of anger; but 
anger softened into sorrow. What I never 
ia plain words desired, she could not in 
words deny; but as my love was known 
without being wld, so her rejection of it was 
kindly but unequivocally clear. 

Still, buoyant as I was in heart, free in 
spirit, with an imagination coloring all 
things brilliantly, | was not beggared in 
hope. I sorrowed, but desponded never. I 
vainly, indeed, repinea over the past, but 
I vaguely counted on the tuture. At last, 
without s confession in form, I expressed 
the sentiment which ruled me. Ruth, 
whose thoughts all moved on the high level 
of virtue, desired to spare me more grief, 
but scarcely knew how. Noone knew my 
love tor her. The intercourse of our iami- 
lies was 80 Constant that they almost seemed 
combined inw one. She could not go from 
me, and | would not stay from her When 
she spoke of parting as the best, I begged 
her so sorrowfully to let me remain among 
her common friends, that she consented 

Aad the days passed, and the months and 
years. And stil! [ ioved, and Ruth owned 
no love forme. When in society she was 
w me as to others, frank and friefidly; but 
when alone, she was serious and cold. But 
I saw that she was not unmoved by my de- 
vout affection. [ troubled her repose. 
saw her sometumes looking at me with an 
earnest, wondering look, as though her own 
heart was questioning itself, and [ felt, with 
exulting delight, that after these moments 
she was more treely affectionate. 

At last she was parted {rom her home for 
awhile. She weottoadistance I yearned 
for her return. Bat as her absence was 
prolonged, it was less paintul. I feita more 
patient passion. She came back. By her 
first inquiring look 1 knew she sought to 
discover what influence our separation had 
produced on me. And when I looked back 
love inwo her eyes, | saw she smiled. 

Soon after, we seriously conversed. I 
wrote her a letter; she replied, and once 
more begged me, besought me, once more to 
consider whether it would not be better to 
leave her, for my own sake; she did not Bay 
for hers. 

One day I saw her in her tather's garden; 
she was alone. A purple autumn evening 
hushed all the world. It was a scene of 


poetry, perfumed with the last sweets of the: 


ne ae. ; : met Ruth on a lawn, 
such as fancy might picture, bright with 
Boccaccio’s vigils—of virgins Pvp moon- 
light, dancing amid the ilies and the dew, 
floating their blond jocks in the clear air, 
and Waving ina fairy line to the music of 
golden flutes. In Ruths soft smile there 
was a welcome, Sne gave me her hand, 
but spoke nothing. I jvoked into her con. 
scious face. 1 said, with a throbbing at my 
heart, ‘‘l have come to you, Rutn.’’ 
—2 I saw a flush mantling to her 
w 


*Then you will stay with me?’ she re- 
pied, in ® very pe wone. 
\4 answered, ‘I must stay with you, if I 
live.““Ruth, I will stay 3 you te en.” 

I gazed again mto her countenance. 

A light—deeper, richer, more rosy than 
a July sunset—giowed through delicate 
flushes on her cheek; it played ina golden 
smile on her lip; it passed like au angelic 
dream over her brow; it came like morning 
into the blue orbs that now were suffused 
With no sorrowful tears. Her face, til] then 
Colorless as 8 snowdrop, flushed as a snow- 
drop might flush in the red evening, still 
pale, but with paleness seen, through ros 
air. Isaw that her bosom rose and fell, 
and | looked once more into her eyes, and 
Unrough their deep violet serenity. I saw 
the young love born like a new star just 
tremb. into heaven; and she fell upon 
my neck; I embraced her to my bosom, and 





ess. 
I was unchanged. 
thought; yet my emotions would move in 
their own sphere. I myself 

the memory of the golden locked one, 
I torbade myself to dwell on the 
I resolved to be faithful to Ruth, but I 


J 


2 
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i 


; 
i 
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This, for awhile went on. I saw 
otten; I knew more of her 
measured more proudly the w 
noble mind; I saw more than ever 
was created to be loved; and yet I | 
less. I said, indeed, not a word 
change, and I was sincere in my det 
tion not to change. I would love Ra 

But I delighted to meet Marion, . 
ing myself, the casuistry .of self justifi- 
cation, that was no more than a Pia- 
tonic friend—most fatal term, which covers 
a multitude of sins! I dared to be jealous 
of her. Marion belonged to entirely another 
circle to that which Ruth formed ; 
and thus my folly favored. I was 
Marion without intending to win her. 
= won Ruth without continuing to love 

er 

Whispers, however, came to her, and in 
her simplicity she asked me, without re. 
serve, W er I was affianced. Sad Mari- 
on! Her countenance, which bad shown as 
the young moon, now paled as the moon 
pales when ~:~ sunlight flushes the 
sky allaround. But that 8 was - 
ness to her; and I saw I had ewer — 
heart. I had done a double wrong; for I 
had loved her, and loving her, would not 
accept the love she gaveto me. Ruth I had 
wooed while I loved her, and won when I 
loved her no more. 

As the sole atonement I could make, I 
told this to Ruth. She listened, and I knew 
from ber face—at first surprised into an- 
guish, but then shaded by a proud, indig- 
nant calm—that a sickness had fallen on her 
heart. The paleness spread even into her 
eyes; dejection drooped in her Jashes, quiv- 
ering with tears too piteous to fall. No re- 
proach passed through her cold lips; but in 
their pallor—in one upward look—in her 
countenance, in her form—what a winter of 
well-merited reproaches came rigorous and 
chill about me! 

The whole current of my former love 
poured out afresh. I implored, and spared 
no plea, that Rath would torgive me, and 
forget the past. She owed it to me, she 
said, to pardon me; but she owed it to me 
also, as to herseli, to remember my broken 
faith. I was forbidden to think of her more. 
It was better we sbould part. 

So we parted. Ruth had few words to 
say, for she could not soothe, and she would 
not upbraid me. And I lost Ruth, and did 
not gain Marion. Worse than all other re- 
flections was the consciousness that I had 
invoked this treble sorrow into the world. 
A virtuous will has almost the power of s 
fate; but they who would be happy in the 
enjoyment of an intense, exalted, su e 
desire, must never for a moment in 
trutb. One false act made a desert for me. 
and I am compelled to live in it alone. I 
hear that Ruth is stil] the one whom I loved; 
and it my memory is ever revived to her, 
kindly I know will she think of me. Ma- 
rion is blithe again; for her heart. free from 
its re wakes always with the spring, 
and al! the Jeaves of autumn are swept away 
when June flowers again in the valleys. 

But I sit in the shade of a willow, and 
perhaps it is not only in dreams that I imag- 
ine myself once more restored to happiness 
in the redeemed loveof Ruth. In autumn 
she gave it to me; in autumn I lost it. Per- 
haps on some coming autumn eve it may be 
restored te me. 


Marriace.—Giris do not realize that 


meetings either makes or mars two lives. 
But it does; therefore choose your partner 
carefully. Do not marry a man who bas 


only his love for you to recommend him. 
That is very 


he should be, you wil] never be , 
most perfect man that did not 
should never be your husband; but, 
marriage without love is terrible, love only 
will not doit. Ifthis man is dishonorable 
to other men, or mean, or given to any vice, 
the time will come when you will either 
loathe him or sink to hislevel. It is hard to 
remember, amid kisses and 
there is an g else in the world to 
done or thought of but love-making; but 


felts! 
Et $s 


ẽ 








days of lile are many; and the husband 
a 


must be a guide to be trusted— 
a friend, as well as a lover. 
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TOLD IX TRE TWILIGHT. 


BY A. GO. @. 


We love each other; 
Who gau heart, can tell 
How ruly we — well. 
Born to 

Ro'vain améitone sume 0 spot!” 
The peacefal tenor cf 
That shaped us to our 


And with the checkered years’ increase 


——— — 
bs] n an 2 
2 ——* ‘Vight ana ~—— 


And so the days went by : and so 

We saw the roses come and go. 

And easing toil with toank eons 
Knew not our tasks were sore and jong. 





But one by one our nestlings tried 
Their wings in fight; and farand wide 
Our pretty flock was scattered—save 
Our one ewe lamb—yon May grave 
Grass-grown, and overrun flowers, 
—— our sole darling wholly ours— 
Tne little chi'd with sunny bair 

W ho never grew beyond our care. 


Then mothber drooped and pined ; ah, me! 
The restless hands so frail to see, 

Missed their tasks ; and aye 
The house grew stilier day by day, 

Till that dread silence that must fall 


The mystery of bated breath, 
And sealed 6 that we call death— 


The si God giveth to His own— 
Touc her—and I am left alone, 


The Golden Light. 


BY MAUD MURRAY. 





a rustic seat beneath trees in the 
garden of Oakland. She was slight and 
small, with a delicate pale face. and 
large dark eyes which looked steadily before 
her instead of at the knitting in ber quick 


— 

resently another sound was added—a 
foot-etep; and then a gentleman 

“eo I wo ag hey I nar 
hat, . t may 

Mre Janes is af Benet” 

The girl turned her iatense eyes towards 
the sound, and said. ‘‘No, sir. She went 
out for a drive, and will not return til) din- 
ner. Will you wait for her?’’ 

‘Thank you, yes,’’ he answered. 

She rose to lead the way to the house, but 
he stopped her. 

‘Pardon me, but if you will permit me, I 
would rather wait here till my sunt re- 
turns.’”’ 


()z August oe — sat alone on 


‘*Your aunt!’’ and the large eyes looked 
at him epumiouiawy. ‘Then | have the 
pleasure of addressing Mr. Janes?’’ 


He bowed. 

‘Thesame at yourservice. Am I wrong 
in calling you Mise Leitch?’’ 

“Indeed you are giving me an honor to 
which I have no right. My cousin Blanche 
went with aunttodrive. My name is Reed; 
& strange one to you, is it not?’ 

“It is; but I hope it will not be so nae. 
It seems my aunt has prepared a doub 
pleasure for me.’’ 

He stopped abruptly as he saw Miss Reed 
slowly extend her hand before her till it 
touched the chair she had just risen from, 
and then passed it quickly over it, before 
she sat down. Too well-breij to show his 
surprise, he took another seat, and was si 
lent till she said, ‘“‘Aunt will be very sorry 
rhe was not here to welcome you, Mr. 
Janes, but she did not expect you till tc- 
morrow.”’ 

‘Yes, that was the day I appointed, I 
believe; but my friends tel] me that I never 
kept an appointment in my life.’’ 

A ball of worsted fell from her lap and 
rolled to his feet. He picked it up and 
handed itto her Her eyes were looking 
steadily at him, but she did not notice the 
wool. He drew it back and said, ‘“Thank 
you; I will keep it in memory of our meet- 
ing.’ And without waiting for her to reply, 
he continued, ‘“To what lucky chance am I 
indebted for this pleasure, Miss Reed? How 
could be indifferent to the charms of a 
drive this delightful afternoon? ’ 

A quick spasm of passed over her 
face; and then she relied, I would not be 
& very desirable companion on an excursion 
like the one thev are taking this afternoon. 
It bas pleased God to veil from me the visi- 
ble beauty of His works.’’ 

‘ Her voice trembled, and her eyes grew 
er per. 

Janes drew his breath quickly. He 
looked at her a second, and tnen the truth 
burst upon him. She was blind! A cold 
shiver ran over him; and had a third nD 
appeared at that moment, he would have 
said that his were the moister eyes of 
the two. He tried to say something; but no 
fitting thought would come st his bidding. 
and the silence lasted til] Miss Reed said, ‘‘I 
fee) that the sun is sinking lower. They will 
soon be at home. Listen! is not that the 
sound of wheels?’’ 

Janes bent his ear, but heard nothing. 


She smiled. 

“No, I 6 not. It is too fsint for 
your ears. ! You can hear it now, 
can you not?”’ 


_ He heard it; and in a teW moments ® car- 
riage rolled up the avenue, and Mrs Janes 
alighted from it. She cast a look of uncer- 





tainty on her nephew, but 
chap wscuitetden. * 


second it 


me delightfully.” 
Y. Ob, yes, lam very she was 
here Blanche, my dear.”’ FB ghad to 


Miss Lei ber head, and 
Mortimer ed: ‘Mites Laltchs hres’ bona 
an ideal friend so long, that it is hard to be- 
lieve I at least see her in the flesh.” 

Miss Leitch lifted her delicate brows. 

‘Please get to the fact as soon 
as ble, Mr. Janes. I have no ambition 


to 


Conseq 
mony, S lime, 22 said her 
y é, , let us go in-doors.’”’ 
Mortimer was late at Gener tn day; not 


son 
Blanche’s most brilliant wit, Siasvener eaen. 
tered to his sunt’s side to ask about Ethel. 

“Ethel? Yes, poor cbhi'd. We are all 
very fond of her. Her affliction is indeed 
sister's daughter. She 
is a queer child; solitary in her habits. But 
we all love her. Blanche, dear, sing that 
aa =e song for Mortimer; I know he will 

e ” 

And thus with singing, and dancing, and 
boating, and fish the time rolled by, end 
Mortimer saw but little of Ethel. He hovered 
round Blanche constantly. and Mrs. Janes 
was cungratulating herself that her darling 
wish would be gratified. when one day 
Mortimer was brought home senseless and 
bleeding, in consequence of a fal] from his 
horse. They laid him on his bed, and grave. 
faced uoctors worked over him for y vee 
before suspended life was restored; and then 
it broke forth in delirium. 

For ten days he hovered between life and 
death. His aunt and Ethel watched beside 
him, while Blanche moped in the parlor a 
useless mass of nerves and ennui. It was 
wonderful what instinct guided the blind 
girl to the sick chamber. At last the change 
came, and the doctor said that Mortimer 
Janes would live. He was weak and help 
less as a babe, but reason was restwred; and 
when the first ray of its light shone from his 
eyes, Ethel away ‘‘to rest,’’ she said. 

“What has me of Miss Reed?’’ he 
asked suddenly, one day. 

‘*Blanche dropped her book. 

“Ethel? Why, she’s in the house some. 
where, I suppose.’’ 

“Why doesn’t she ever come to see me?”’ 
he asked. 

‘I don't know. Probably she doesn't 
like invalids? you know they are not the 
most on companions.’”’ 

“I wonder if one can remember what bap- 
peas in delirium, or if I only dreamed it.’’ 

‘‘Dreamed what?”’ 

‘‘That Miss Reed watched over me during 
the first part of my illness?’ 

‘ No; you didn’t dream that. She watched 
while you were delirious, but left you as soon 
as you became conscious. Shall I continue 
my reading, or are you tired?’’ 

“Not at all. Please go on,’’ and he 
leaned back and closed his eyes. 

A week passed, and Mortimer threw aside 
the dressing gown and abdicated the arm 
chair. A large party was to be given by a 
friend. Mortimer was not strong enough to 
attend, but he insisted upon bis aunt and 
Blanche’s going; and at last they consented. 
He watched them drive down the avenue, 
and then went into the parlor. He took a 
book and sat down; but he did not feel in- 
clined to read, and was carelessly turning 
over the leaves, when a light footfall sound- 
ed; and looking up, he saw Ethel enter. She 
advanced a few steps. and then feeling the 
magnetic influence of another presence, she 
stopped and hsif turned to go back: but 
Mortimer said, Pray don’t retire, Miss Reed ; 
ratner take pity on my loneliness. Permit 
me to lead you to a seat.”’ 

He went towards her. 

‘Thank you; no, I cannot stay 

“Oan I get anything for you,” he asked as 
she half turned, and then hesitated. 

“No,” she replied, with « half-sad smile; 
and then added, in a lighter tone, ‘‘We all 
have our dull fits sometimes. To night the 
spirit seized me, and I ~~ I would try 
to exercise it with music. It is one of my 


follies.*’ * 
“If that be folly, may I never be wise, 


he. “I, too, havea dark spirit to 
eg Reed. Have pity on me, and 
oper the piano.’’ 


“No, no; not that.”’ 

And light as s shadow, she glided across 
the room, and seated herself at the harp 
Mortimer followed her, and watched with 
earnest eyes the little white hands sweep 
over the strings. A few sad chords floated 
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hoped her with burdiightert vba, chetwone 


“Pray do not, Mr. Janes, I did 
y of thanks.”’ — 
“But you did. You bore the burden of it 


all. 
smiled ; this time a little bitterly. 
“Thank you Mr. Janes; but I am not 
worthy of such imterest.’’ Her face 


iH 
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it 
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the morrow ; but whither h¢ would wend his 

way r had not stated. 4-4" fondly 

nage’ © would accompan home, to 
ress her under her fether's roof 

The farewell dinner was over. Mrs. 
Janes was occu by her last household 
duty, and Blanche with ber trunks. Wor. 
time sat alone on the lawn, wrapped in the 
smoke of a t Havana. Suddenly 
the soft notes of harp broke on the night 
air. and then a low voice sang ‘Mignon ”’ 

Mortimer rose and walked gently into the 
room. In the dusky light ho saw Ethel at 
the harp. Her head was bowed, and he saw 
a tear glisten on her dress. Lower and more 
tremulous ber voice, and when she 
uttered the “Farewell, farewell,’’ she 
bent her head in ber hands and sobbed. 

In a moment Mortimer was at her side, and 
bending low over her oy mer ‘Will you 
indeed go with me, my dar -- fa 

And Ethel rested her tired head on his 
strong shoulder, while over her darkness 
broke love’s golden light. 


2 


—— — 

Takino COLD:-A cold is necessarily the 
result of a low or high temperature. A per 
son may go from a hot bath directly intoa 
cold one, or in snow even, and not take cold. 
He may remain out in the coldest atmos 
phere unti) chilled through, and ati]! not 
take cold. On the —— he may take 
cold by pouring a couple of table spoonfuls 
of water _— some part of his dress, or by 
étanding in a door, or before a fire, or by 
sitting near a window or other opening, 
where one part of the body is colder than 
another part. Letit be kept in mind that 
uniformity of temperature over the whole 
body is the ,reat thing to be looked after. 
It is the unequal] heat upon different parts 
ot the body that produces colds, by disturb. 
ing the uniform circulation of the blood, 
which in turn induces congestion of some 
part. If you must keep a partially wet gar 
ment on, it would perhaps he as well to wet 
the whole of it uniformly. The feet are the 
great source of colds. on account of the 
variable temperature they are subjected w. 
Keep these always dry and warm, and avoid 
draughts of air, hot or cold, wet spots on the 
garments, and other direct causes of unequal 
temperature, and keep the system braced up 
by —* of sleep, and the eschewing of 
debilitating foods and drinks, and you wil! 
be proot against acold and its results. 

ee — — 

Woman's Work :—Love and appreciation 
are to a woman what dew and sunshine are 
toa flower. They refresh and brighten her 
whole life. They make her strong—hearted 
and keen-sighted in — — affecting the 
welfare of her home hey enable her to 
cheer her husband, when the cares of life 
press heavily upon him, apd to hea very 
providence to her chiidren To know that 
her husband loves her, and is proud of her, 
and believes in her; that even her faults are 
looked upon with tenderness; that her face 
to one, at least, is the fairest face in all the 
world; and the heart, which to her is the 

and noblest, holds her sacred in its 
pnmost recesses above al] women, gives her 
a strength, and courage, and sweetness, and 
vivacity, which all the wealth of the world 
could not bestow. Let a woman's life be 
rvaded with such an influence. and er 
eart and mind will never grow old, but will 
blossom, and sweeten, and brighten in pe 
petual youth. MS. 
— — — 

Six million five hundred thousand Califor- 
nia salmon — gone to, Chicago 
for distribution, Including some to be for- 
warded to Europe. Eighty thousand Cah- 
fornia salmon have recently been put into 
the James river from Virginia hatcheries. 
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Tar Prorscrion or Inon —For the pro- 
tection ot tron exposed to the weather from 
rust, @ varnish com as follows is recom 
eee ein: 20 parte arean vithiel 199 pares waler. 
and 15 parts hydrochloric acid of 1.2 specific 
gre 

ArtiriciaL Asraait.—Coa) or wood tar 
heated +} a botier until all 


After the paper sd it 
ored, and it resemb - fin » 
dinary cedar pencil. 

Grass Wicxs —Wicks 
gilaes have been tried in ae, 


more 
that they secure a clear 
less expense of tt. 
the usual un pieasant odor. 
Curns or Conus —A sure tor 
corns is to dip a piece of soft linen rag 


7 
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turpentine and wrap it around the corn ; wet 
the corn night and morning, and in & tew 
days it will ppear. But the relfef to the 
throbbing, burn ao pe comes almost !mme- 
diately the fi or second 


Wear cotton between the toes, and 
will not reappear. 


Punirizrs.—For fumi 
purification of an in - 
sulphur; for sewers, is, and the like, 
sulphate of fron ( ), disecived in wa- 
* +? for cl J Hi 
tot on ; for clothing, bed-linen, 

hate of zinc and common ssit in the propor- 
fon of four otnces of sulphate and two 
ounces Of salt to the gallon. 


Balpusas AND Guavanes — Both bald. 
nese and grayness dcpend on ive pow- 
ors of the scalp skin, and are to be treated 
alike. What is needed is moderate stimoalsa- 
tion, without any irritation. The following is 
: Mub into the bare place dally, or even 
wice a day, a lintment of camphor, ammonia, 
chloroform, and aconite, equal parts each. 
The friction should be very gentile. 


New Macaine Gon.—A new machine- 
n, named after ite inventor, the Norden- 
+ ning spacisy intended to repel the ae 
nav a nten re a 
tache of tor bouts. ~ has y * barrels 
piaced side by side, each of which panes 
a bullet of about half a pound weight, that 
penetrates —— from t uarters to 
one inch tn thickress, at a distance of one bun- 
dred yards.The cartridges are made Fane 
ton, and are fired by means of electricity tn a 
way not yet made known outside the official 
preci nct. 
A New Antisertic —It is thus described: 
A double salt of borate of um and so. 
dium, and is made by dissolving water 2 
equal portions of chioride of potassium, ni- 
trate of sodium, and boracic acid, filtering 
and evaporating to dryness. It does not give 
a bad to food, Butter may be kept sweet 
od it at ordinary temperatures fora week. 
game, etc., dipped in a weak solution 
reme = pare fora long time. A piece of meat 
well rubbed with the salt, and laid away two 
years so, is nuw in perfectly con- 
ation. — dipped in a solution of this anti- 
septic remain good tor a long period. 


Farm and Garden. 


Racx ror Sneer.—A good and cheap 
rack in which to place fodder for sheep may be 
made of rough boards nailed at the corners, 
to scantiings A good size is 110x212 feet. Two 
boards one foot wide with a s of nine 
inches between them, constitute the sides and 
ends. The edges of the boards next to the 
opening should be rounded to prevent injary 
to the necks of the sheep. 


New Mexican Conn.—In New Merico 
the colors of thé grain are numerons—bine, 
ponen, white, and even jet black. Kine seem« 

© be the predominant color.and It is esteemed 
by the natives as the richest of all, being al- 
most universaily used by therm in making the 
tortiliaor corn cake This i« the only shape tn 
which they prepare Indian corn for the table. 


Cane ory a Lawn —To keep a lawn 
fresh and green, put on frequently a slight 
sprinking of salt or bone dust, or superphos. 
ate orany fertilizer. When the sot! 
& soft, run the roller over; ft helps the ap- 
pesrance greatiy. The application of a little 
— gypeum will also freshen up the grass. 

ut, aboveal!l, never neglect to run the mow. 
ing- machine over frequently. 


TRANSPLANTING FLOwsens —In trans 
—2 ao worse that have roots large enough 

aimit of the practice, ſt 1s besttodip the 
roots, tmmediately before planting, into 
water. This will obviate the necessity of af- 
ter-watering,. and its consequent injurious et- 
fect. If the p'ants appear to fiag, shade or pot 
aninverted flower pot over them for a few 
days; if this does not bring the plant to, it 
must have water. 


Manvuxine Fauit Trees —There can be 
no doubt of the fact that judicious manuring 
of apple orchards wi!! repay the labor, or that 
in the successtu! raising of the apple crop a« 
much depends on proper manuring as other 
crops of the farm. And iff it is the main ob 
ject to obtain a crop of hay, of course 
this manuring of orchards kills two birds 
with one stone; but we regret to say the stone 
is too seldom thrown, and orchards are al- 
lowed to shift for themselves: then when the 
crop fatis, it is attributed to otber causes 
which bave no existence. 


Povu.ttny.—A farmer who keeps hens 
sbou'd baild a hennery for them, so arranged 
that it ca” easily be kept clean and wel! ven. 
tilated. In winter the temperature should be 
warm enongh to prevent ft from freezing—say 
from 45 to & degrees Fabrenheit. A sapply of 
fresh water therein is of great impo nce; 
hens drink often if they can get water. 
Ground feed is best when eggs are wanted. 
Cornand wheat middiings form an excellent 
combination for food; but meat should be 
given them, by way of change, once or twice 
& week if notoftener. With « large flock of 
poultry this is necessary. Nests rhould be 
made of fine straw itnsteadof hay. Hens are 
pleased with a neat place for depostting their 





eggs, and seem to appreciate good care. 
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OB ARAOCTER. 


HARACTER is largely determined by 
+ one's associations in life, There is no 

little force in the trite utterance that 
‘ man's character is known by the com. 
pany hekeeps.”’ In speaking of the influ- 
ence of association upon men, an excellent 
writer observes, with as much truth as 
quaintness, ‘‘He who comes from the 
kitchen, smells of its smoke; he who ad. 
heres to a sect, has something of cant; the 
college air pursues the student, and dry in- 
humanity him who herds with literary ped- 
ants.”’ 

This is undoubtedly true. Persons gen- 
erally reflect the spirit, and express in their 
characters the wisdom or folly, the virtues 
or vices, of their associates. As all associa- 
tions of this nature are purely voluntary, 
every person indicates his taste for intellec- 
tual culture, social refinement, or mora) im- 
provement, or the contrary, by the charac- 
ters of those he selects as his companions. 
Worse than no society at all—infinitely 
worse—is that of the vulgar and the vicious. 
Potent to any reflecting mind is the asser- 
tion that 

“"Tis meet 


That noble winds keep ever with their likes."’ 


The importance of a good character can- 
not be over estimated. Its bearing on indi- 
vidual happiness, not to epeak of its influ. 
ence on the well being of others, is utterly 
inappreaciable. The Book of all books de- 
clares that ‘a good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches,’’ and all experi- 
ence but confirma the truth of the declara- 
tion. Riches sre but temporary, as is the 
good they impart. Fame won, save in the 
cause of virtue, has no substantial basis. 
Power wields its sceptre but fora day. But 
a good name is a joy, a crown, an inheri- 
tance forever! It can never die, because 
virtue is imperishable. Would we, reader, 
have a character yielding us the bighest pos. 
sible enjoyment in life, and such as shall 
live as an element of beauty aid power af. 
ter we are dead? Let us, then, baild on 
virtue and goodness, and our fortunes will 
be made for both worlds—tor this life, and 
that which is to come. 

= — — 

Toretain or recover health, persons should 
be relieved from anxiety concerning dis- 
ease. The mind has power over the body— 
for a person to think he has disease, will of- 
ten produce that disease. This we see when 
the mind is intensely concentrated upon the 
disease of another. We bave seen s person 
sea sick, in antic'pation of a voyage, before 
reaching the vessel. A blindfolded man, 
slightly pricked in the arm, has fainted and 
died from believing he was bleeding to 
death. Therefore, persons well, to remain 
well, should be cheerful and happy; and 
sick persons should have their minds di- 
verted as much as porsible from themselves. 





Life seems not a place in which 
are to seek happiness alone, but one 
which we are to seek earnestly to make 
perfect as we may al) the work committed 
to our care. 
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SANCTUM CHAT. 

Kino Atruonso had appointed his wed- 
ding for November 28, so that it should 
come on his birthday, but the 26:h happens 
to be Friday this year,and the Archduchess 
Christine is troubled with the current Aus- 
trian superstition that Friday is aa unlucky 
day, so at her express desire it was agreed 
that the date should be changed. 

Dn. Jaozn, of Stuttgart, Germany, has 
been making a fresh investigation into the 
subject of the human nose. He finds that 
the human nose is the seat of the human 
soul, and that the workings of the latter are 
recorded on the surface of the former; also 
that by the use of certain volatilising chem- 
ieals in the nostrils specific traits of charac- 
ter can be produced or changed. 

Bissor Frazer, of Manchester, com- 
plains that the English are falling into the 
educational] vice of the Americans—that is 
to say, they arecrowding too many studies 
into the schools. He thinks it does not mat- 
ter so much how many things children 
learn, as that they should learn well what 
they do learn. In which opinion the jadi: 
clous churchman is not alone, although tne 
average American school committee will 
not agree with him. 


Presipext Gruman, of Johns Hopkins, 
declares that the greatest growing educa- 
tional evil in this country is the manner iu 
which academic titles and degrees are con- 
ferred upon whoever chooses to apply and 
pay for them; during the past year, he says, 
twenty four kinds of titles have been 
awarded by certain colleges. The Baltimore 
Gasette reports him as adding that the medi- 
cal colleges are far more full of corruption 
in this respect than any other. 

Tux colored people of eastern North Caro- 
lina have a novel method of raising money 
at their protracted meetings, called ‘‘storm. 
ing Jericho.’ They form a ring and walk 
around a table, at which the bishop sits. 
As they march, singing and shouting, they 
have to put money in his hat. When they 
go around for the seventh time a horn is 
blown, and at this signa) they all fall down 
and lie as if dead, when at another given 
signal, they all rise and go through the 
same ceremony. The latter part is called ) 
the blowing of ‘‘Gabriel’s horn,’’ or the 
Judgment Day. . 

A recent French invention for decorat- 
ing glass objects so as to produce metalized 
effects more or lesa varied, according to 
the composition of the glass, is an- 
nounced. It is apparent that the process is 
applicable to a wide range of glass manu. 
facture. Oao of the most beautiful of these 
effects is produced by inclosing a thin layer 
of gold leaf between two layers of glass, 
and subsequently expanding the glass so as 
to break up the gold into infinitesimal frag. 
ments, which, remaining disseminated 
throughout its mass, produces a most bril- 
liant spangled effect, like that presented by 
the mineral substance known as aventurine. 


Provgsson KiEss, of Prague, announces 
that the benz ate of soda ts the best antisep- 
tic in all infectious diseases. It acts, as the 
experiments of the author show, very pow- 
erfully. It is claimed that a daily dose of 
from thirty to fifty grains to a full grown 
man wil) render the poison of diphtheria in- 
operative. The benzoate is prepared by 
dissolving crystalized bensoic acid in water, 
neutralizing at a slight heat with a solution 
of caustic soda, drying, and then allowing 
a solution to crystalize over sulphuric acid 
under a bell glass. Large doses do not ap- 
pear to be absolutely necessary. Good re- 
sults may be obtained by the administration 
of about ten grains. 


It is anticipated, rather anxiously, by the 
tes importing interest of England that ere 
Jong the tea plant wil] be successfully and 
competitively cultivated in parts of the 
United States, all that is required being 
good tea plants from Asia, a warm, damp 
climate, and a rich soil. The difficulty 
would be that human labor, which must be 
applied to this particular cultivation, 
cheap in China and Assam, and dear in 
country, where human ingenuity has 
yet contrived any labor saving machinery. 
Hosing, weeding, and picking can scarcely 
be done except by hands, though drying 


is 
this 
not 


and packing may. But it is certain that in 
many parts of our country tes of a choice 
description can be produced by open-air 
cultivation, just as it has been produced in 
the northeastern part of Bntish India. In 
time, no doubt, we shall have American tea, 
good, and cheap, among our exports. 


“Frexca country hospitality,” sys 6 
writer, ‘(differs in many respects from Eng- 
lish. More is made of each guest, and he 
or she is allowed greater personal liberty. 
Nobody is bound to come down to an early 
breakfast. The host and hostess are not 
expected to show themselves before the bell 
rings at eleven or half past eleven for din- 
ner. If you see a lady muffied up walking 
in the grounds you are not to get in her way 
unless she comes toward you ; and in walk- 
ing with her you are not to offer her your 
arm. The reason she is to be avoided until 
she shows herself socially disposed, is based 
upon the supposition that she is not, per- 
haps made up for the day, and has, while 
the femme de chambre is preparing the war- 
paint and arranging the artificial tresses, 
run out with a capeline thrown on her head 
to enjoy the dewy freshness of morning. In 
France there is a well-bred fiction which 
is generally acted upon by millionaires, who 
invite you to their country seats. It is in 
accepting the invitation you do him the 
greatest honor. You may be as poor as 
Job, and known to be so, without in the 
slightest degree ceasing to benefit by the 
fiction; French society, when seen at its 
best, practices equality.’’ 


Corsica, the land of the vendetta, has re- 
solved to put an end, if possible, to the san- 
guinary family feuds which have stained its 
history from time immemorial. The noble 
example has been set by five families. Dur- 
ing a municipal election in the Canton of 
Levie, two years ago, a violent controversy 
arose between the rival Bonapartists and 
Republicans. One of the members of the 
Republican Committee,a man named Peitri, 
was mysteriously shot atand killed. The 
brothers Nicoli, both Bonapartists, were ar- 
rested, but, as there was no conclusive evi- 
dence forthcoming, they were discharged. 
However, the outrage had aroused the blood 
of both parties, and the canton at length 
became so insecure in consequence that no 
body ventured out of doorsat night. Terror 
reigned throughout the localities, and the 
inhabitants never set aside their arms. The 
Prefect, assisted by the deputies for the 
island, at length resolved to try and arrange 
matters, and happily succeeded—at least 
forthe moment. Delegates were appointed 
by both sides to wait on the contending 
families, and, after some discussion a treaty 
of peace was signed by them. This extra- 
ordinary document was ratified publicly in 
the presence of all the inhabitants. 


Tur echoes of society in Paris have 
been very busy with the name of the Coun- 
tess de 8—— R——., a brilliant member of 
the Italian colony resident in Paris. The 
lady in question has been brought up in an 
old place in the province, and, like some 
others of her sex, did not perceive the ad- 
\ vantages of education, although she had as 
her professor an eminent churchman, under 
whose tuition more than one member of the 
Neapolitan aristocracy has graduated. She 
paid so little attention to the teachings of 
her professor that she can hardly scrawl) her 
own name, and has barely learned to deci- 
pher printed books. Her husband has un- 
gallantly betrayed her secret by telling his 
friends assembied at a dinner given by the 
Marquis de B———., that his wife was com- 
pelled to keep an amenuensis and a person 
to read to her. The Countesss de 8 
R would otherwise never have been 
suspected; her conversation is sprightly, and 
includes the topics of theday. She cannot, 
however, bear the sight of an open book, 
and a letter presented to her on a salver by 
®cervant makes her tremble like an aspen 
leaf. Caligraphy and printing have the 
same eflect upon her as a bunch of violets 
had on the Princess de Lambalie, who 
fainted away at the sight of the flowers. 








Ir is somewhat remarkable that the shape 
and cut of many habiliments in vogue when 
George the Third was King, is still toa 
great extent affected by a class least likely 
to be influenced by tradition. When Beau 
Brammel reigned as a leader of ton the man 
who aspired to be well dressed arrayed him 








self in ↄ coat with a prodigious! h col- 
lar and a short waist. Tule welston wes 





supplemented with an under vest, the splen. 
dor of which contrasted with the snowy 
purity of his shirt front, and round his neck 
he wore so voluminous a white wrap that 
his chin was perked up several degrees 
above the natural angle; and his stiff shirt 
collars excoriated the lobes of his ears. This 
as regarded the upper portion of his body. 
The lower extremities were clad in tight: 
fitting knee breeches, with silken hose, and 
shoes with buckles. Since that time many 
different styles of masculine attire have pre. 
vailed, and endured their season, but, sin- 
gular to relate, none has taken such a last- 
ing hold on the lowest of the English le- 
boring classes as that above described. The 
British coster-monger probably never heard 
of a Beau Brummel. If any one was to 
take the pains to enlighten him, such is the 
deeply rooted contempt implanted in the 
bosom of the individual in question for all 
things ‘‘toffish,’’ that he would be the first 
man to treat with scorn the pretensions of 
the bygone exquisite of Bath, who once 
caught a violent cold through sitting in o 
room with a damp stranger. Nevertheless 
he, to a considerable extent, adopts the garb 
for which Mr. Brummel is held responsible. 


Moscow society would appear to be just 
now considerably exercised by the snicide 
of one of its brightest ornaments, the young 
and lovely Countess Vera Koscheleff, who 
a short time ago suddenly disappeared trom 
her palace in the old Russian capital, only 
two days after her solemn betrotha] to 
Count Hermann, which had been cele 
brated with festive rejoicings upon an un- 
usually magnificent scale. No one could 
imagine whither she had gone until her 
steward received a letter from her, written 
at her chateau in the Crimea, wherein she 
informed him that ‘‘she was going to bathe 
in the river running through her estate, and 
should not return alive from her bath.” 
She also described the exact spot near where 
her body would be found in the water. 
Search was, of course, made with all possi- 
ble promptitude, and it resulted im the dis- 
covery of the beautiful young Countess’ 
corpee sewn up in a large straw sack and 
sunk in the river. The seams were tound 
to be in the interior of the sack, proving 
that Vera Koscheleft had deliberately sewn 
herself ap in the sack on the river bank, 
and then cast herself into the stream. In 
another letter, addressed to one of her un- 
cles, and received by him some time after 
her death, she gave as her reason foi enclos- 
ing herself in a sack previous to drowning 
herself, her extreme fear of crawfish and 
water beetles Few stranger and more fan- 
tastic suicides have been recorded even in 
Russian annals of self destruction, which 
are exceptionally rich in grisly stories of 
this particular description. 


Tue whirligig of fashion is bringing 
round an old-fashioned decoration, which 
has its merits. Ladies are wearying of 
monograms, and are adopting emblems and 
mottoes. The fourteenth aad early six- 
teenth centuries were the time when fanci- 
ful emblems and mottoes flourished most 
abundantly. Besides his hereditary bear- 
ings every knight had some emblem of fan- 
tasy, and every lady her symbol, which 
might be changed at pleasure. When these 
were embroidered on dresses the effect was 
quaint and and gave each cos- 
tume a kind of originality. Parisians’ have 
re-discovered this, and birds and mottoes 
are embroidered all over dresses. A well 
graced (and well.pufted) actress, who is the 
reverse of stout in figure, appeared lately 
with the device of ravens on her array. Her 
rival, who is not slim, observed that ‘‘where 
the skeleton is the ravens are gathered to 
gether.’’ Swallows are more coms.on than 
the sombre bird of the Danish banner—per- 
haps to indicate that the wearer intends 
‘flying south.”” Gold swallows are worn 
on a blue satin ground, though « naturalist 
might prefer to reverse the colors. Ladies 
ot fashion, if the fashion prevails, will soon 
look as quaint as did Jacqueline de ls 
Grange in her costume embroidered with 
pink eagles and black ducks, or Anne of 
Bohemia with the crowned ostrich. The 
mottoes may slip from writing paper into 
wider use, and poets once more style them 
selves on their title pages, ‘“The 
The old motto would serve many of the new 
poets very well, and the fashion will st 
least add some variety to existence, till the 
thing is overdom®, and ceases to be an out- 









ward sign of inward medisvalism.”’ 
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— * “ MSELY 
woNs LIVETG TO — Desire awoke at last trom her 


—f — 
dost thou murmur that thy work is lowly, 
Thy power and influence naught ; 
That ai] around is earthvorn and unholy, 
Not worth one serious thought? 
ware that thou repins’t not at the station 
a God bath set for thee ; 
The Jambie post whereat thy soul’s salvation 
Mast consummated be. 


each of us Got gives & holy calling, 


‘er hie lot ; 
senor bands of love the willing soul entbral- 


ing, 
To labor to the last. 
perchance thy lot is cast in some vast city, 
Mid coil and care and pain ; 
and thou hast naught to give save love and 
it 
To Hy That struggling train. 
Canst thou not work for these, thy fellow-mor- 
sf 


hast the power of prayer ; 
Thy pleadings Jay burst open Heaven's high 
8 


And find blest answers there. 


Be patient then, be brave, and true, and holy, 


To all around a light; 
And grieve not that thy task is poorand lowly, 


Thou workest out of sight. 


Art and Love. 


BY ELLIE BARNARD, 











as beau‘iful as this, that worm peat 

of life will come this month ot delights, 

bright perfumed June, with her li- 
quid melody of song, her 
ters, bowery fullness of foliage, the per- 
fame and glow of countless roses, the 
freshness of her 


¥e to think there will be other Junes 


and the mouth hasa new song on its 
lips.”” 

With a low sigh the bookfrom which he 
had been reading slipped from his relaxing 
grasp,and fell with a dull thud on the orien- 
tal —82 his feet,and RAward Lansing, 
landed proprietor, handsome, talented, and 
rich, fell into a mazy tangle of thought. 

Yes, it was too true, other Junes would 
follow this one, equally as bright and 
crowned with beauty, and unless fortune 
played him false, he would still be 
the possessor of an earthly as now. 
But what was paradise without a peri? and 
where was the only woman he would wish 
to be Eve to his ? 

Beautiful Adrienne Lisle, where was 
she? The languid dark eyes closed wearily 
as if to exclude every image but the one he 
held in his soul and worshipped supremely. 
No belted knight of old ever entertained 
& more exalted opinion of woman than he, 
or worshipped one fair saint witha more 
tender devotion unknown to all save his 
own heart. 

Only a yearago he had gone with the 
rest of the fashionable world to Landclift, 
—* — her shining a star of the first mag- 
nitude. 

He had enjoyed her society with the rest 
of the brilliant circle ever hovering around 
her, joined the gay riding-parties in the 
dewy tender mornings, flashed along the 
snowy beach with her at his side brilliant 
snd happy, andanon sweetly silent, as the 
sparkle and glow died out from sea and sky 
pan eubduing influence of the gathering 

ning. 

Then he had let the reins lie loosely, and 
the flying steeds that were fire and gentle 
ness combined, who loved and obeyed his 
lightest word and touch, yielded to the 
magnetism of his word and moved at their 
= pace. Oh! the world was v 

utiful and the woman at his side, was all 
he desired to make him happy. 

He had thrilled to his heart's core when 
her snowy white arm had rested on his own 
in the moonlight promenades along the 
wide cool sea blown piazzss, and the most 
perfect hand in the world, gleaming 
with jewels, wielded with matchless grace 
an elegant fan, or toyed with the silken 
tassel of her wrap. 

He remembered even now he had longed 
\o crush it within his own like a warm 
white rose, and cover it with kisses. And 
then her voice, it was her crowning charm, 
sparkling and joyous and sirily sweet, like 
s 1. * oe 2* summer time 

¢ midst of awakening love a mes— 
sage flashed over the wires piercing his 
heart with keen ‘His mother lay 
at the point of death,’ read the message; and 
from the roseate atmosphere of love and 
Joy he was plunged into the sable shadows 

& great grief, and in one short week, the 
mother who had been his idol from boyhood 
was his to love no more. 

_ Half crazed, and stunned by the terrible 
Udings, he had gone away from his gay 
companions without a farewell word, and 
since—well, he had stayed at the old place, 
sling Utterly unable to make any one of 

Old associates a sharer in his grief. 
over the sea 


Ramors of y journeyin 
iad reached Mim, — — — 2 he 
His heart was beginnin to clamor loudly 
clamor 
for its own, and his — ed with a 
Unsatished longing for her touch and 


tude of wa.-- 


-selves.”’ 
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of his devotion clun 
to her unceasingly. he wondered if it had 
only —* ——* the dream ofa 
summer hour, or 

his some one fairer held 

Oh, the torturing doubt, the gna 
suspense that was her portion all throu 
those flower.crowned, sunshin days, those 

lorious musical, 
ve was rapture, and to love was heaven. 

How she longed 8 bis dear presence, the 
questioning glance is beautiful — 
the tender caressing 0 
could the whole ot life be thus void and 
desolate? She felt like falling om her knees 
before some holy saint in the Sim old cathe 
dral aisles, and petitioning itto save her 
from such a doom. 

Italy, beautiful Italy,fed.her poor famish- 
ed heart and developed powers of which 
she bad hitherto been unconscious. Picture 
and grew from her ired brain and 
unfo: heart; and the world would be the 
gaioer for the trials she had 

The fine gold of her genius had been re- 
fined in the crucible of sorrow, and her 
beauty wore the imperial stamp of an intel- 
lect of the highest order. 

One day w visiting the studio ofa 
celebrated statuary, one of the most famous 
sculptors of his day entered. He was known 
to a few of the party, and by them soon 
made acquainted with the rest. He kindly 
pointed out the most-to be admired poses 
and workmanship, and as the party were 
leaving to visit other studios, he gave 
them an invitation to his own on the follow- 
ing day. promising to meet them at a given 
hour. Trueto the appointment the party 
met, and after 28 the beauties there 
congregated, he said, withdrawing a silken 
curtain that flowed over a niche. 

“Here is a piece of work by a country- 
man of yours,an amateur, and a great friend 
of mine; ‘t ie called ‘The Bath of Beau- 
ty. oo? 

They saw a lovely girl preparing to bathe, 
with loose drapery thrown around her, her 
beautiful arms and hands raised as ifto 
gather her luxuriant hair into a ;fillet; the 
face a counterpart of Adrienne’s own, and 
on one of the rounded arms a loose bracelet 
of antique coins which she generally wore. 

Glances of questioning surprise were ex- 
changed by her friends, and finally rested 
on Adrienne as if for an explanation; for 
whoever the young sculptor might be he 
had certainly seen her; the likeness was 
so unmistakable, it could hardly be acciden 
tal 


‘Who ishe? acountryman of ours did 
you say ?’’ were the questions that followed 
the genera] surprise. 

‘Oh, that is his secret. I am not at liberty 
to tell. The statuette is not on sale, so I 
must leave you to unravel the mystery your. 

All the while Adrienne stood blushing 
and trembling, a great joy flooding her be- 
ing, for her heart told ber whoit was, and 
that none save a lover's hand could have 
impressed the stone so faithfully. 

Of course it was now her turn to be plied 
with questions, but she denied all know- 
ledge of itand declared it to be as greats 
surprise to her as it was to them. 

he master’s eye had marked the eloquent 
blush and softly radiant eye of the speaker, 
the subdued, trembling, conscious manner, 
and with delicate sympathy he exerted him 
seif to draw the general attention aside to 
other obiects, thus giving her time to re- 
cover her self possession. FExcusing him- 
self for a moment he retired behind a screen, 
presently reappearing with a number ot ex- 
quisite — to be executed, whose 
beauty elici exclamations of delight. 
Passing to Adrienne’s side he slipped « card 
unseen into her hand. 

“Come to-morrow morning, and alone, 
your triend shail be here to meet you, was 
written. 

Half an hour after they had taken leave, 
Edward Lansing was climbing the stairs to 
the spot that had been his daily pilgrimage 
and solace for months. 

He had wandered half over Europe ir 
quest of her he loved—baunted galleries, 
studios, churches, frequented all the most 
fashionable places of amusement searching 
for the face that was dearer than al] the 
world, but failing day after day, and night 
afier night, to gain slightest clue, until 
at last he resolved to embody his memory 
of her in marble,and had succeeded 


beyond his highest hopes. 





ed—sunsbine, besuty, and 

where. He hurried tothe studio, but hb 
triend and Guido were before him, giving 
the finishing touches to the flowers vines 
they had grou and trained. Flasks of 
rare wines, most luscious fruits were 
delicately arranged on a tablein the alcove 
by a window overlooking the bay. 

‘Dear friend I cannot suitably thank you 
for your kindness, said Lansing,’’ with emo 
tion, ‘‘but it touches my heart! Hark! a 
step is on the stairs, is at the door in 
a moment ushering in a lady clad in white, 
who moves gracefully forward, is eagerly 
welcomed by the great master and presented 
to his friend, Edward ’ 

One glance and they have ~~ 
each hag hands meet in * iting. 
lin, clasp, that speaks eloquently to 
both thelr hearts. 

“Ab Miss Lisle,’’ said the sculptor, ‘1 
trust you will pardon my little plan for 
making known to youthe author of our 
triend there behind the curtain, and if you 
will kindly excuse me—I have an engage- 
ment for the next hour and will leave my 
triend to entertain you,’’ saying which in 
another moment they were alone. 

Thus opened an chapter. Adrienne 
blushing sweetly, asked tor another view 
of the statuette, and they grew more and 
more friendly as one after another its beau. 
ties grew upon their appreciation. Sitting 
by herside with her dear band in his own, 
Lansing told her the history of its concep 
uon and execution—of his long fruitless 
search for her, and his t joy when his 
triend told him she been there. The 
scenes of other days were recalled, (the fruit 
and wines sparingly discussed the while) 
the places they had visited, the pictures they 
had seen—all they had heardand known of 
the gay world since that summer long 


0 
*’Then another story was told, ‘‘the sweet 
old yet ever new,’’ and there in that 
foreign land each became wo the other the 
friend of friends, the one chosen above all 
others, to cherish and to love. 

— 

Complaint is justly made in California 
that the spot in Coloma, Ei Dorado county, 
where gold was first discovered has not been 
marked by some suitable monument. As it 
is, however, there is considerable doubt 
where the discovery which has been s0 fui) 
of vast importance to the world was made. 
The historic Sutier mil) has been removed, 
and even the ‘‘oldest inhabitants’ cntertain 
doubts as to its exact location. Marshall, 
the recognised discoverer ofthe precious 
metal, is still living on the edge of the town 
ship, and is misera Te. being depend 
ent upon his daily labor for the barest neces 
saries of life. 


A fashionable Freucu Count took with 
him to his bathing place, at Biarritz, his 
King Charlies dog‘ Fabio. Finding it was 

to furnish the names of visitors to the 
stranger's list, he entered ‘‘Mr Fabio’ with 
his own. Letters immediately poured in 
demanding subscriptions for all manner of 
charities, together with love missives from 
indiscreet ladies. One was trom a Spanish 
widow, who wrote:—‘‘At last! discover 
you in the stranger’s list’ l have read your 
name in large print’ Let me rejoin you, 
my adored one.’’ The Countclipped « curl 
from Fabio's tailand enclosed it. 








Sincerity does not consist in speaking your 
mind on ail occasions, butin doing it when 
silence would be censurabie, sad faiseboud in- 


excusabie. 
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the voice and temper of the invalid. 
Two brothers and sisters needed the care 
and attention of Grace for the remainder of 
the day; nor was it reluctantly given. But 
a change was tocome in Grace's life, for 
which these every-day, vexations and cares 
were preparing her. That evening, her 
father introduced into the family circle 
Fred Carlton, the friend of an old — 
chum, who had come to a lew 
in the village. He was tall and noble look- 
ing, with brown hair, a heavy blonde mous- 
tache, and dark eyes that sparkled with 
mirth or shone with enthusiasm. 
It was not ane that, bei 
and daughter o 


was interesting and witty, and Grace soon 
felt at ease in his society. Then came long 
strolls over the hills, at which times he 
would bring choice selections of prose and 
poetry from the golden store of memory. 

It was in oneofthose walks that he no- 
tieed the purpie haze of the distant hills, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘What is more charming 
than adayin June? Then, if ever, come 
perfect days.”’ 

‘‘I think the autamm days are more charm- 
ing’’ replied Grace. ‘‘True, they have not the 
vigorous beauty of spring, nor the glowing 
enthusiasm of summer; bat for me, they 
have a more serious and mature beauty."’ 

‘You argue well, fair lady,’’ said Fred, 
lightly; ‘‘but you cannot dissuade me from 
my opinoion."’ 

‘Indeed, I do not understand so graves 
ge she — * in the same gay 
tone. ‘‘ITamonly trying to make you . 
ceive and a * 2* beauty 422 
that of our ideal.”’ 

He made some laughing reply, and the 
light conversation was maintained anti! 
they reached the gate. Then suddenly 
changing tone and manner, he said, ‘‘Do 
you know that I leave here to-morrow ?"’ 

‘No,’ she replied, slowly, as if the word 
cost her an effort; and, for the first time, 
Grace Randall understood the power of 
love 

Bat Fred had never spoken to her of love, 
and why should she think of him except as 
afriend? So reason ar in ber mind; 
and Grace admitting it, felt the truth of the 
words ‘‘The heart has its own reasons, 
which reason cannot understand *’ 

Then her pride stifled the heart ache, and 
awept the momentary expression of pain 
trom her tace. 

Io a gayer tone she asked: 

‘Shall we see you sgain, Sir Koight, or 
will you answer me with the ancertain 
word, ‘It may be for years, and it may be 
forever ?’ '’ 

‘Surely’ he thought, ‘‘she does not re- 
gret my departare, or her tone would not he 
so blithesome."’ 

Aod he was angry to think that be had 
allu wed his heart to stray beyond the bounds 
of friendship. 

‘Indeed your quotation is very fitting,”’ 
he replied, ‘‘as lam a rolling stone. I must 
now bid you good-bye, as I leave by the 
morning train.’ 

‘I will say adieu,’’ she answered, ‘‘with 
the ancient meaning of the wish—God be 
with you.” 

Thus they parted, he n«ver dreaming of 
the wistfal eyes, and tear-stained face, that 
witnessed his departure in the early morning 
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which he up a ribbon, dropped 
hf her the evening, or the burning 
2— & dye 
Bo both went to the monotony of 
their separate lives, which their short ac- 
quaintance had broken. 
A year flew by: but to Grace the days 
moved a4 on wings. 


One June day, just a year since Fred 
Carlton had said ‘‘good—bye"’ to Grace Kan. 
dall, a gentleman slighted from the train 
and proceeded to the residence of her 


Time +ad not wrought any changes in the 
face of Fred Carlton, nor had the love whicb 
he fancied unreturned marked furrows of 
care on his forebead, and streaked his curly 

r with lines of silver. Not a few young 
ladies and matrons beheld the handsome 
ng man, snd many golden dreams were 
odul in at his expense. Alas that they 
should be nothing but dreams! 

He wes met at the door by the worthy 
gentleman of the house, from whom he re- 
ceived a hearty welcome. From Grace the 
greeting was sisterly, * more, and 
Fred Carlton passed the sleepless hours of 
night in endeavoring to recall one tender 

At last, as the light of the stars was 
paling, he thought, ‘1 will try my tate; it 
will certainly end suspense.’’ 

With this resolution, he fell into a fitful 
slumber. 

When he awoke, the sun was shinin 
brightly. Boon he was seated at the cheerfu 
breaktast-table. Our hero was too -much 
absorbed in his own thoughts to be much 
interested in the genera! conversation 
Rising ffom the table he proceeded to the 

. The love ot flowers wasa part of 
his very nature. Grace soon joined him, 
looking very fresh and charming in her neat 
print, with pansies in ber bair. 

‘Tam on my way to the hills; will you 
join me in my excursion? ’ she asked. 

“Certainly,’’ he replied; ‘this beautiful 
day is just the time fora ramble, and can 
beat be enjoyed in that way.”’ 

Having reached a place where a lovely 
view of the surrounding country could be 
obtained, Grace pro arrest. Fora few 
moments both sat in silence; then he repeat. 
ed, musingly. to himself. ‘““‘What is more 
charming than a day in June? Then, if ever, 
come perfect days ' 

‘Then you stil) retain your belief con- 
cerning June days?’ she laughingly ex 
claimed 

He was silent a few moments, evidently 
deciding something in his mind. Then, 
without noticing ber remark, he «aid, 
‘Grace, did it ever occur to you that your 
life might be made as perfect as a June day, 
and as beautiful?’ Asif needing no reply, 
he continued:—‘‘I have often thought so of 
lite; will you consent t beautify mine by 
the wealth of your heart?’ 

He had caught both her hands in his, and 
was gazing in her eyes, reading there his 
answer — the lips could utter the words. 
Grace returned his gaze with a ‘ok of per- 
fect trust. as she answered, ‘‘F red, I love 
you; I will try to = pe happy.”’ 

They lingered awhile in that pleasant 
spot, talking of the future, seeing nothing 
but sunshine before them. Life would lose 
all its hopes, and most of its jovs, were there 
no ‘‘castlies in the air.’’ Then, as they 
slowly sauntered homeward, she told him of 
the day-dreams she had indulged in on the 
day she first saw him 

**Darling,”’ be said, as they reached the 
gate, “that dream was the foreshadow of 
what was to come, for now my love shal! 
always you.”’ 

‘Until death do us part,”’ she softly whis 


pered. 
— 


The death of Mr. Padwick, the Caucasian 
Jew, whose career has been marked with 
the headstones of so many young English 
nobles, will like! ae to a close bis suit 
with the Duke of Ham!!'on. whose estates, 
yielding an income of #700,000 a year, he 
contrived to get under bis ‘‘management.”’ 
The Duke is Premier Duke of Scotland, and 
wears no leas than three dukedoms— Hamil 
ton Brandon, ard Chatelherault, in France, 
which the late Duke of Abercorn once un. 
successtully contested with him in the French 
courte. Through his mother. the Princesa 
Marie of Baden, he is « cousin of the Napo 
leona, and the late Emperor took a great 
interest in him. He has never taken his 
seat ia the House of Lords, having lived en 

in Paris. He is an ardent yachtman, 

said to be to some extent a partner of 

r. M. W. Sanford on the turf. He is of 

hair, ard, in his lavish 
very inch a Duke. 


g the past few days an émigration 
ecare has taken ofs : propor. 
tion of the miners of Durham and Northum. 
berland, in consequence of the receipt of 
most unfavorable news from their brother 
miners who ay emigrated to New 
Bouth Wales, and w By: been | 
deceived the o table em 
pane kM. Fis news A vole 
check echemes. numbers 
of miners who left England during the re 
cent great strike in Durbam are now return. 
ing without having struck « pick. 


—— — 
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‘Managing a Man. 


BY HATTIE GRAY. 





ANNIE STONE was the prettiest 
best, and dearest little girl in Hill 
town; and when Jack ton fel) bead 


over heels in love with her, nobody 
biamed him in the least. And when the 
parson gave his biessing and they went 
to commence housekeeping in a cosy little 
house on the south side «f the town, every: 
body prophesied al) sorts of happiness for the 


pretty bride 
And truth to tell, Nannie Dalton was 
very happy. It is a pleasant thing to go 


into housekeeping for the first time, with 
everything new aod shiny, and if you have 
somebody you love very much for * com— 
panion, it is still pleasanter Now Nannie 
did love that great, big, blundering Jack 
Dalton with all her might and main; and 
there was only one thing to disturb her per 
fect peace. She was the very pink of tidi 
ness, and Jack was the most careless fellow 
alive. 
He kept his person peat and nice—but he 
kept his personal belongings anything else. 
Jack would persist in tossing his slippers 
under the parlor sofa, to have them handy. 
In vain did she gently suggest that the rack 
im the hall was the place for his hat and 
overcoat Jack woald fling his overcoat, 
damp or dry, on ber pretty, smoothly—-made 
bed, and drop his bat anywhere. 
In vain did tidy Nannie make a place for 
everything. for Tom invariably tossed every. 
thing down in some other place. Now little 
Mrs Nannie was only human, and Jack s 
slovenly ways annoyed her exceedingly. 
She was resolved not to spoil the peace of 
their cosy home by scolding; but how to 
cure him she coud not tell. 
She bore with him with the patience of 
an apge!, until one morning, after he had 
gone wo the office, she went into the parlor, 
and there lay Tom's heavy shaw] right across 
the table, ruthlessly c ing beneath it the 
pretty trifles which lay upthe marble top 
“Now, I can't stand this, and I won't!’ 
ssid Nuapnie, as she carefully raised the 
shaw) from the delicate treasures and dis- 
covered the ruins of a favorite Bohemian 
vase. 
‘I don't know what to do, but this I 
won t have!’’ she continued, with the little 
bit of wifely snap which every good wife 
must have if she expects to go on at all 
with that occasionally unreasonable anima) 
— man. 
‘Some way must and shall be discovered 
to cure Jack of such performances as this!'’ 
wenton Mre. Nannie, as she removed the 
ruins of her vaee, and all the morning she 
went about the house with scarie. lips 
closely compressed and a little flush in her 
hrown eyes, which argued well for Master 
Jack s domestic subjugation. 
Woman's wit, baving a will, seldom fails 
to find a way. And when a determined 
little woman says ‘‘must’’ and ‘‘shall,’’ mas 
culine insubordination might as well surren 
der at once. 
Before Mrs. Nannie closed her bright eyes 
that night sbe bad arranged her pians for 
the campaign against her liege lord, who 
oo ~ the sleep of the innocent at her side 

ut she meant to give him one more 
chance. So, after breakfast, when Jack 
drew on his boots and gave his slippers their 
usual toss under the sola, she gently said: 

‘Jack, dear, hadn’t you better put your 
sn om im the passage or the bed room ?”’ 

No; let 'em alone; they'll be handy to- 
night,’ ssid Jack 

“But. Jack, dear, they look so untidy.’’ 

‘Why, no they don’t’ A thing looks as 
well in one place as another. hats the 
use of @ mans having a home if he can't 
keep things where he wants to?’’ said re- 
bellious Jack. 

‘What's the use of keeping a wife and a 
servant On their feet all day w pick things 
up after you?’ asked Nannie, without the 
least show of temper 

‘Don't pick 'em up at all. Just let 'em 
alone, and then I can find ‘em when I want 
‘em.’’ declared Master Jack, as he gave her 
a kiss, and took himselt off 

And the moment the door closed Nan 
nie’s red lips compressed again, and ber 
brown eyes wore the same jouk they had 
worn yesterday. 

‘War it is, then!’’ she said to herself 
‘‘Now, Master Jack, we shall see who wins 
the field "’ 

She set quictly about the usual morning s 
work of a mistress of a house where only 
one servant is kept; and when Jack came 
home to lunch everything was in its usual 

order. It remained so, and Nannie 
busied herself with her needlework uatil 
nearly time for Jack to return to dinner. 

Then she rose, put away her work, and 
prepared, as she said to herself, ‘to open 
the campaiga.”’ 

First she put Jack's slippers where he a)- 
ways left them, under the sofa. Then she 
tossed his best haton the table Then she 

brought some of her dresses, and fluug them 
across the chairs and on the sofa. Her furs 
reposed in Jack’s own especial] arm-chair, 
and her best boanet kept Tom 8 slippers com 
— under the sofa, while her own slippers 

y upon a chair. 


could make no greater sacrifice than her 
— bonnet, she took a piece of crochet 
work and sat down. 

Presently the door opened, and in walked 
Master Jack He gave a low whistle of 
surprise as he glanced at the unwonted dis- 
order, and at Nannie, sitting calmly in the 
midst with her crochet work, and then 
came into the room 

‘Haven't been putting things to rights, 
Napnie 7?’ he asked 

“No, no. Why?’ said Nannie, looking 
up in sweet unconsciousness. : 

“| thought may be you had been, that’s 
all.’’ remarked Jack, dryly, as he looked for 
a place to sit down. 

annie quietly pursued ber work. 
Preseptly Jack ssid, ‘Paper come this 
evening?’ 

“NM yet,’’ answered Nannie. 

“Nannie, I met Thompson just now, and 
he paid he would cal] round this evening.’’ 
‘Vi well. Probably he won't come 
before dinner. It will be ready soon,”’ said 
Nannie, working away in demure inno- 
cence. 

‘‘Hadn’t you better put things a little to 
rights before he comes?” said Jack, glanc- 
ing uneasily around the room. 

“On, vo. Just let ‘em lie,”’ answered 
Nannie, sweetly. 

But they look so bad,’’ said Jack. 

“Oh, no, they don’t’’’ said Nannie, as 
sweetly as before. ‘‘A thing looks as well 
in one place as another.”’ 

Jack's face reddened 

‘I never saw your room look like this be- 
fore,’’ he said, oer “I shouldn’t 
like to have anyone step in.”’ 
‘“‘Why not?’ said Nannie ‘We might 
as well keep things handy. What’s the use 
of having a house if you can’t keep things 
where you want to?” 

Jack's face got redder and redder. He 
tried to look serious, then broke into a laugh 

“Oh, that’s your game is it ?’’ ne said. 
‘‘Trying to beat me with my Own wespons, 
are vou, little woman 
*‘Well, don’t you like the pian!’’ said 
Narnie, demurely. 

*‘No, by George, I don't!”’ he said 
‘Well, then. I'l) makes bargain with you. 
As long as you will keep your things in their 
places, I'll] do the same with mine; and 
whenever you don t — 
Oh, Ivill interrupted Jack. ‘‘Come, 
Nannie, I'II contess like a man—you've beat 
me this time. Only just put things right in 
this awful room, and I'!) never throw any- 
thing down again. There, now, let’s kiss 
and make it up. as the children say.’ 
Naunie rose, and laughingly held up her 
sweet mouth for the kiss of peace. And 
then, under the magic influence of her deft 
fingers. confusion was suddenly banished, 
and when Mr. Thompson came round to 
spend the evening, he decided that nobody 
had a prettier wife or a tidier home than his 
friend Jack Dalton. 
Wise Mtle Nannie having gained posses— 
sion of the matrimonia) fleld, took good 
care to keep it unti] Jack was quive cured of 
his careless habits Sometimes he seemed 
threatened with a relapse; but Nannie, in 
stead of scolding. only had quietly to bring 
something of her own and lay it beside 
whatever he had toseed down, and it was 
sure to he put away immediately, for Jack 
seldom failed to take the hint. 
And if some otber little woman, as tidy 
and wise as Nannie, takes a hint also, this 
little story will have served its purpose 

— — — 

SENSEIN INsgcts —Insects, there is good 
reason lo believe. sre endowed with all the 
five senses of hearing, seeing, touching, tast 
ing snd smelling. It was, indeed, formerly 
doubted whether they posseased that of hear- 
ing; but numerous observations have satis- 
factorily proved that they do. Flies move 
all theirlegs at brisk and distinct sounds and 
spiders will quit their prey, and retire to 
their hiding-places Insects that live in so- 
ciety give notice of intended movement, or 
assemble their cities for emigration. by a 
hemming noise. Brunelli, the naturalist, 
kept and fed several males of a not uncom- 
mon species of grasshopper in a closet ; the 
were very merry and continued singing all 
‘he day, but a rap at the door would stop 
them instantly. By practice he learned to 
imitate their chirping; when he did this at 
the door at first a few would answer him in 
a low note, and then the whole party would 
take up the tune and sing with all their 
might. He once shut up a male in his gar- 
den, and gave the female her liberty, but as 
800n a8 she heaid the male chirp, she flew to 
him immediately. He considers that the 
antepce of insects are analogous to ears; 
but he «iso imagines that it is by these or 
gans that insects are enabled to discover 
those alterations in the weather, which to 
them are so important, and which they seem 
80 readily to perceive; bees, in particular, 
being evidently aware of the approach of a 
—* J sy can perceive no indications 

» an returnin i 
time to avoid ite —— —— 


Four bands of Nihilists have 
down and dragged into the —* phn ag 
Kief They lived in earth huts in the 
woods, and were recruited from the peas- 
antry. They had large sums of money, but 
refused to tell how they had obtained means 


A Cruel Suspicion. 


BY A. E. P. 


188 KATE—ahem!—signora, | 
said she, “‘there’s a saw-boned 
lad here with some ; and he 
says he must see you himself.’’ 

Signora Katinka rose up with the imperia! 
= ne Ny empress, and shook out her satin 
“Well, my lad,”’ said Signora Katin 
— - stood sparen 

dazz) gaslight the 

the white shimmer of Lucia Py —* 
*—* 2* — i it?’’ 

es co *. p t, ra,’’ said the 

biuatly. “1 elt up in the wp my one: 
night, 008 2 hae es I dream of 
you at night, and your 

when I am ; and so, when these three 
violets bl out in the box of my win. 
dow, I saved 'em for you. J know you've 
plenty of rare hot-house flowers thrown to 
you every night, signora,’’ he added, with 
an odd, sound in his throat; ‘but 
I’ve planted these violets myself,and watched 


g 


‘em grow, and bud and and all the 
while I've thought of * 
Vou see how I treasure them!’ she 


— * * Mrs Rebecca, 
t same who 
had been collecting ber lady's jewels together 
in their case, uttered an exclamation of sur. 
‘prise ard dismay. 

The Signora turned. 


‘What is it, Rebecca?’ said she. 

“It's your diamond crescent, my lady— 
the one you wear in head! I cant 
anywhere find it!'' the woman. 

‘It was on the table a minute ago.” said 
the Signora, sharply. ‘‘I remember placing 
it there myself.’’ 

‘‘Colvilie,’’ Mrs. Rebecca called, shrilly, 
‘‘gtop that ladi—stop him! Quick!” 

And the awkward German boy was 
dragged once more into the of the 
prima-donna, pale, and frightened, and re 
senttul. 

“{ steal your diamonds, r’’ he 
cried out—‘'J, who would die tor you?” 

‘I don’t believe he took them,’’ said the 
Signora. ‘Let go his collar, Colville. My 
boy, I ask your pardon for unjustly suspect- 
ing you.” 

‘‘Heaven bless you for those words, sig. 
nora!’ said the lad, huskily. 

And he went away irto the darkened pas- 
sages, with head hanging down and breath 
coming thick aod fast. 

Asthe Signora Katinka Kaselli turned, 
the glitter of something bright attracted ber 
attention on the fringe of her white merino 
opera cloak With a curious smile on her 
lips, she disengaged from its long, silky 
meshes the diamund crescent itself. 

The next season there was a hum *nd stir 
in musical circles. The Signora Katioks 
Kaselli had left the stage—left in the mid- 
splendor ot her career, and married a penni- 
less young lawyer, with whom she had 
rom red on the village n as a child. 

‘ Kate,”’ cried Mr. Egerton, one evening, 
‘‘get your things on quick, and call Fifine 
to take care of the children. Busch, the 
violinist, is to play to night, and I know 
yon’ve been sighing to hear him.’ 

Johann Busch, the violinist, played mar 
veilously that night. The crowded house 
hung enraptured on the silver sound of bis 
bow; and of all the audience none draok is 
the enchanted melody ‘ike the woman who 
had once reigned as Katinka Kaselli. 

“‘l should like to take that gifted youth by 
the hand,”’ she said, looking eagerly up into 
her hurhand’s eyes 

Mr. Egerton smiled. 

‘*You shall,’’ he said. of 
Awhile after there wasa tap at the door 
the box. and Johann Busch — 
ed, tawny skinned and large-eyed, 3 

—9 ellow fm * over 
shoulders, a fur man 

around him, and his violin clasped, like * 
beloved child, close to his breast. 

He bowed low to Mrs. Egerton's congrs!# 
lations. “| 

“I knew you, lady,’’ said he, bluntly. 
—— to 4 0 lll 

‘You knew a 

‘Ay; although have forgotten = 
Ten years ago I 
violes—my own-—my 
charmed them from me with y and tbe 
And you lost a diamond crescent, bet 
crows asound you called me ⸗ yon { 
your clear eyes looked into my > awe 
went home that night, and registered 
to be worthy of your smiles dropped 

And the ez-prima donna’s tears 
into the roses she held. —— 

A friend of the late Senator C 
says that the Senator often ex 
sire to die just as he died, 5 
without suffering. He had such oa 
conviction that such would be ae Se 
he did not hesitate to express his met 
death would come to him as a th 
night. 
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Serah Bernhardt longs to apper as Romeo. 


And then thinking that feminine ingenu- 


to carry on the w 
call themselves — revolution. They 


For CATARRBAL and Throat Disorders “Soar ; 
BRONCHIAL TROCHBS’’ are moss coo 
lously effective, giving immediate relief 2 
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WwomAn’s LOVE 


—— 
BY 6. M. B. 
— — 


a flower to wear for his sake, 
ue orreid that be loved me true, 
now you stand there to warn me 
t he told the same story to you, 
j jove bim? ah, cease your questions, 
* yey ine Auteme lory 
came in ’ 
W het pe tell that old love-tale fo theet 
peart make no answer, fel] me? 
Dit tne loving all his that day ? 
Your pave told me the story 
Ere your lips could utter the way. 
you hate him? Ah, bush ! and remember 
You could not bave loved him true. 
Be woman-like, glad that the pain and grief, 
Have fallen from him to you.- 


nibearit? Yeu, gladly bear it, 

go long a8 bis lite holds no cross, 

‘en hmy — —_ forever, 

, the bitter pain 086. 

wetorgive him? Wh — I love him, 
and would live an 6 stence of pain 


than blot from my ltte’s 
aan eve that’s been given in vale. 


Charity’s Reward. 


BY AMY LEE. 














LONG TIME AGO, there lived in the 
dominions of a great German Prince, 
s mao by the name of Oben Yurks- 
town. 

Oben was not a rich man; on the con- 

,in cur days we would call him ; 
bat a happy and contented dis- 
tion, that mace him satisfied with his 
— and what * * ear ‘opt 4 lit 
tle of land, on the of the ge, 
ver with what he earned by doing odd 
jobs of work, enabled him to give his family 
pleaty to wear, though neither the food nor 
cothes were of very superior quality. But 
the children were as contented and happy 
with their black bread and potatoes as many 
children are with dainty viands and fine 
clothes; and they lived happily together in 
their little cot 

The little inn in the willage was kept by a 
person named Philip Berwortson, a short, 
sout man very pompous in his manner, and 
ensidered by all as the oracle of the village. 
Notwithstanding the disparity in their cir- 
cumstances—for Philip was well off—he and 
Oben were great friends; and when, in the 
evening, the villagers assembled at the little 
inn to talk over such news as had reached 
them, none were eo favorably received, or 89 
sure of the best seat by the fireplace as Oben. 
And so they lived, contented with their 
lot, and happy in their humble way 

The harvest time had come, and Oben, af. 
ver gathering his little store of grain and 
fruits, went, as was his custom, to work for 
the other farmers in the neighborhood, 

One morning, as he was returning home, 
ae finished work in the field in which 
be had been engaged, he thought he would 
go round by the inn and p a moment 
with his friend Philip 
_ Ashe neared the inn, he heard loud talk- 
ing; and, on his arriving there, he found 
Philip vehemently addressing a traveler. who 
- leaning on his staft in front of the 


“What is the matter, Neighbor Philip, 
that you seem so angry ?”’ asked Oben,as he 


came up. 

“Matter! Matter enough! Here is this 
vagabond, who says he has no money, and 
wishes me to keep him, or feed him, which 
the same thing, and I with my hands full; 
or the honorable Justice Bentwerton is to 
“op here with his friends to-day,on his way 
© court, and they have sent word ahead,en- 
ng the inn,and ordering a grand dinner 

ready for them when they arrive; and 

comes this vagabond to plague me. 
you gone!’’ added he, addressing the 
inveler, who had stood all this time 
* —** his staff. 
was & middle aged man. poorly dressed, 
my the knapsack on his — him 
beatraveler. His face was thin, as from 
want and suffering; and his dusty —— 
8 ened that he had journeyed a lung 


ome: friend, come with me,’’ said Oben, 

: —* stranger hastened to go. ‘My fare 

t homely; but, such as it is, you are 
leome to ag 


o 
then 


“Good day to you, Neighbor Oben, and 
much luck may you have your - 


= the landlord as he turned to go into the 


Never mind him,” said Oben to the 
ger. “He is over angry to-day, from 
& for the Justice and his nds; 
fenerally he is the best natured of 


Men’’ 

After they had reached the cottage, Oben 

tad his good wife sot the beet ‘tnepthad be~ 
the stranger, and did all they could to 

his wants. 

hearty meal on their homely, but 

@ fare, and a short rest, the stran- 


ified his intention of proceeding on 


Oben and his wife would not at first 
but as he persisted int taking 
Yielded ; and, filling his knapsack 
ons to eat on the way, they let 


i 


Fsee 
Mita 


having some work to do on the 
road that he was to take, with his son 











accompanied him; and, being overtaken by a 
string of carts going to the next town, wis 
—— the drivers of which Oben knew, 
permission for the stranger to ride, 
bidding him “‘God speed. ’’ they parted, 
after the stranger had asked for Oben's 
Oben turned off to his work, and, in s 
ew days, had forgotten all about the 
ee 
utumn passed away, and King Winter 
began to spread his mantle of ice sad snow 
over ths land. 
Christmas was coming, and every family 
Soe Eeapating for it, our friend Oben among 


The day before Christmas,as Oben started 
to visit bis friend Philip, he heard the jingle 
of * bells, and stopped to see what was 
coming. 

Presently a splendid sleigh dashed up, 
drawn by gaily caparisoned horses, with foot 
men in livery, and outriders before and 
— and stopped in front of Oben’s 

oor. 


‘‘Surely,’’ said Oben to himself. ‘‘no one 
but the Prince would travel in such splendor 
as that.’’ 

While he was saying this, the footmen 
jumped down and opened the door, touching 
their hat as a finely—dressed gentleman 
stepped out, on whose breast glistened the 
insignia of several orders. 

“Ah, friend Oben. I wish to speak with 
you,’’ said the Prince, for it was none 
other. 

Oben drew near, and made a low obeis- 
ance, being lost in astonishment that the 
Prince should know the name of so humble 
& subject as himeelf. 

‘You do not remember me, I see,’’ said 
the Prince, with a smile, as Oben drew 
near. 

‘Surely, I have never seen your Highness 
before.’’ 

**You do not remember the stranger you 
cared for when your friend Philip thrust him 
into the street ?”’ 
me this, Oben looked up at him inquir- 

gly. 

‘*Yes,’’ continued the Prince in answer to 
his irquiring look; ‘‘that person was myself, 
travehag in that disguise tosee how my sub- 
jects were prospering; and here is your re 
ward'’—throwing a package at his feet— 
“and to-morrow you will take the sledge 
that I shall send, and come with your family 
to the Sag 

With that. the Prince sprang into the 
sledge,and off be went, leaving Oben stand. 
ing there in astonishment; but at length he 

icked up the packet which the Prince had 
— at his feet, and, opening it, found 
it contained gold and his commission as high 
forester to the Prince. 

As soon as he had made out what it was, 
he ran into the house, and began dancing 
in high glee, till he was stopped by the in- 
quiries of his wife and children, who as soon 


as they heard the news, were as merry as 
himself. 
The next day there came a sledge, as the 


Prince has said, and Oben and his family 
were taken to the palace, where they lived 
hanpily ever afterwards. 

Thus Oben entertained a Prince, though 
he was dressed in ragged clothes. Ifa man 
is honest and upright, no matter what his 
coat may be, in the language of the great 
Scotch poet, Burns, ‘‘A mon sa mon for a’ 
that. ” 





Women anv Tosacco.—There are many 
women, wives particularly, who make to- 
bacco a source of a large amount of —9 
unhappiness. They sre everlastingly rail- 
ing & t smoking, continually getting at 
sword’s points with”every male friend and 
relative, and gaining nothing by it but a 

m defiance, which discovers the fact that 

the long run a man’s will is equally as 
strong as à woman's, when he once sels 
out upon a subject with the preconceived 
determination of having his own mi 4 Then 
there is the nervous woman who faints at 
the smell of tobacco smoke, and can detect 
a smoker a mile off ; and the particular crear 
ture who is atraid of the house and the 
furniture becoming impregoated with vapor. 
These unphilosophical wives rush to the ex- 
tremity of driving the smoker trom home i⸗ 
indulge elsewhere in his failing for the 
obnoxious ‘‘weed.’’ All this is a very grave 
error, and if the little wives only knew how 
much unhappiness might—if it did not al - 
ready—result from this very proceeding, 
they wouid reflect ag —_ oats to 
ch ty tyranny. the smoker have 
pose 4 little _ an to himself, where he 
can puftas much as he pleases without being 
continually tormented sbout it uatil fault 
finding becomes a bore and a dread to him ; 
let it be sacred to cigars and meerschaums. 
spittoons and pipes of whatever description. 
He has an equal right to home and the privi 
leges the proprietorship should ensure him. 
You will find he will not fall into that uno- 
trick of keeping late hours 80 fre- 


leasant 
—— and neglecting to spend his leisure 
hours at his own fireside. M. 8. 





Mauve and all derivations of lilac will be 
the fashionable colors this winter. 


—_ — — 
fary fe- 

NERVUUS FROPLE should avoid the emp 
Hef of tea and coffee. A cup of pare Cocoa will be 


found nutritive a6 well as sedative. Insist upon yout-~ 


grocer’s furnishing Walter Baker & Oo.’s preparation. 


How it Happened. 


BY P. H¥WRY DOYLE. 


HANKSGIVING DAY! is it? Well I 
don't see whatI haveto be thankful 
for,”” was the remark of pretty Carrie 
Thornton as she sat gazing abeently into 
the fire one drizzly afternoon ‘There may 
be in such a holiday tor others, 
but not for me,"’and she ended with a lugu- 
brious sigh that caused her companion to 
lift her eves from the paper she was reading 
in considerable surprise. 
“Why, Carrie !'’ was her amazed excla- 


mation; ‘‘you —2 to be thankful 
for! What do you your home—your 
boundless wealth, tender ts, loving 
friends and the affection of the noblest heart 


in all Mayville, Doctor Wilson? Have 
no reason to be —aye more 
grateful—for these ?’’ 


Hettie Ainsworth’s earnest inquiry met 
with no immediate reply. Her only 
shrugged her shoulders and more in- 
tently upon the g 


‘And if so now,”’ conttened Hettie after 
& pause, ‘‘why not last year or the be- 
ore? Ah, Carrie, you have indeed ed, 
it Thanksgiving Day could come and go in 
your ltfe, yet bring no cause for beppiness’’ 

But the girl did not know all. If she had, 
her surprise at Carrie's comments on the 
approaching festival, would doubtless have 
been less 

For x the blessings that Fortune had 
showe upon her, Clara Thornton was 
not happy. She might have been so per- 
haps, itnot been for one thing. And 
this fact she had thus far kept trom her 
chum's knowledge: she and her lover had 
had aquarrel;and for a week pa*t she had 
neither seen nor heardofhim. From the 
poignancy of this memory, on Hettie’s men- 


tion the comin ving origin- 
ated the gloom we y Ba noticed. No mat. 
ter what her other advan without 


Tom’s love, she really felt in the yet smart- 
ing throes of her misery she had nothing to 
be thankful for 

And out of this slough of despond, do 
what she might, gentle-heart Hettie 
Ainsworth could not lift her. Carrie's re- 
marks were distraught, her usual interest 
in her friend’s music and drawing had ap- 
parently altogether subsided, and evening 
came bringing with it the time for Carrie's 
return home, without so much as a genuine 
smile once illuming her face. Hettie of 
course noticed it, and partly divined the 
cause. but forbore questioning. 

‘‘Won’t you let me send for cousin Jack 
toaccompany you,’’ she said when Carrie, 
wrapped in c’oak and furs, prepared to de. 
part, ‘‘this drizzling rain has made the pave- 
ments very siippy, and you will find a 
strong arm of service to you.”’ 

‘"No, I won't bother him,’’ was the reply; 
‘and besides 1 would, for other reasons, 
prefer going home alone.”’ 

She said this with such an air that noth. 
ing more was to be done in the matter; so 
after the usual formalities of feminine sepa. 
ration, Carrie, with the same absent, pained 
look in her eyes, descended the steps and 
started on her way 

As Hettie had remarked. the pavements 
were somewhat precarious, in consequence 
of the rain freez'ng as it fell, and she tound 
considerable difficulty in making satisfac- 
tory progress. More than once, indeed, the 
oak seemed slipping from beneath her, 
and it was only by a series of efforts more 
energetic than graceful, that she managed to 
maintain her equilibrium. 

To safely navigate the streets under such 
circumstances would require the presence of 
all one's wits, and as Carrie’s were in that 
fancy land where wretched lovers wander, 
it was not strange that a mishap befell her. 
Turning a corner, round wh the rain 
drifted with unusual severity, she slipped 
and fell violently against the scraper of a 
neighboring step. She had a dim impres 
sion of a sharp pain about the wrist, and 
flashing of innumerable stars before her 
eyes, a manly furm bending over and gently 
litting her and then al] became dark. 

When she came tw herself she was in her 
own home. and her parents and the family 
physician by her bedside. 

‘Jt was lucky she received the attention 
she did,’’ the doctor was saying, as he re 
placed some strips of handkerchief that had 
been wrapped about a severe cut on the 
wrist, ‘fur she might have bied to death 
And a skilled hanc has evidently attended 
w this,’’ he contirued examining the wound 
more critically. I am glad w say that fur- 
ther attention is unnecessary "’ 

Then, giving some directions as w the 
care of the patient, he took his leave. 

Carrie now learned that she had been sent 
home in a carriage under charge of the vil 
lage apothecary, into whore place she had 
been brought after her accident. 

When her father and mother for a mo 
ment left her to herself, her notice was at- 
tracted to the pain of her wrist. Looking 
at the linen strips which bound it something 
dark on one of them caught her eye, and, 
examining it, imagine her astonishment to 
read the name imprinted thereon: 

‘Thomas Wiisun.”’ 

In an instant her min’ divioed al). It was 
he, then, who had lifted her when she tell, 
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There was, as might be supposed, a 
deal more said, but as it had reference 
wedding in the near future, it need not be 
repeated In a confidential chat with Miss 
Ainsworth, however, some days later, one 
of her remarks was noticeable. 
an aeOe © an inquiry, she feelingly re- 
p 

‘Yes, I too have reason to rejoice in 
Thanksgiving, after a)).’’ 

—— ——— 

An Eræ To CoLorn —No woman can dress 
well, or in a manner suitable to her peculiar 
style, ueless she has an eye for color. Blue 
is s cold and retiring color, and its effect 
upon the mind is of a quiet, soothing, 
attractive nature. Red, on the con . 
2 oe q — and warm color 

t symbol of war, anger, or the passion 
love. Yellow is of a gay, gladdenin 
ture; orange is a warm, promi 
purple is symbolic of dignity ; green 
most agreeable color to the humana 
it is the symbol of youth, mirth, g 
tenderness and prosperity ; but no 
can wear all colurs; some are more becom. 
ing to ber thar. others. Yellow, red, orange 
and purple cannot be worn by blondes. 
Neutra) tints of gray. fawn, slate and drab, 
may be worn by them, but those shades of 
these colors, and also of brown, which almost 
precisely mstch the color of her hair must be 
eschewed. Black can be worn to advan 
by the fair, pale blonde ; but to relieve 
sombre effect, it must be trimmed with deli- 
cate but decided shades of blue, rose, 4 
lilac and . Green and blue are 
best colors for the fair blonde. The ruddy 
bionde may wear violet and deep neutral 
tints, russet, slate, 43 and dark-browns, 
with bright rose, red and crimsun ; and she 
may also venture, with care, upon the use 
of 525 — , drab, fawnand swne color, al- 
though t t shades really belong to the 
clear brunette. Thecolors given t the pale 
brunette are claret, dark-russet, crimson, 
dark blue, dark neutral! 7 and violet, 
provided the complexion is healthy, not sal. ~ 
low ; gold color apd corn color, white and 
black. The florid brunette should remember 
to place some dashes of gold color, maize. or 
yellow, next to her face or her hair, She 
may also wear Grange, red, scarlet, crimson, 
and a)! brilliant colors of a like class, pro- 
vided they are used in smal] quantities and 
kept at a distance from the face. 


— 


Napoleon IL, the tounder of the Legion of 
Honor, declined to decorate any actor with 
the ribbon of the order. After his reign, 
the distinction was allowed to several emi- 
nent dramatic artists, but pot uatil they had 
retired from the stage. President Grevy 
was disposed Ww defy usage, and made up his 
mind to honor Got and Coqueiin, of the 
Theatre Francaise; but Coquelin indiscreetly 
spoke of the matter in a way tbat displeased 
Grevy, who has finally changed his purpuse. 

— 

Politeness is in business what stratagem is 
in war. It gives power to weakners, it supplies 
great deficiencies, and overcomes the enemy 
with but litle sacrifice of Limeand biood It 
is iluvincibie either lo the attack or defence. 

I 
Beware ef Maiaria. 

The prevalence of malarial diseases in country and 
tow. \udlcates adauger lo which we are ail e1posed. 
‘These diseases are easy W coetract aod hard to eradi- 
cate. Kut Warner's Safe Pills neutratises the puisoa 
and cures them. Aod they are equally effective 
against all bilious truubies. 
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the while, a pussy cat was creeping up, 
nearer and nearer wo him. 

(Interpolation, in great distress, ‘‘Oh, 
please, papa, don't let the cat eat the spar 
row! ') 

Weil, you'll see: and so, just as he was 
—2*8 make another hop and gobble up 
poor little Greenshanks, the pussy cat had 
got within half a yard of him, and was get 
—— for her opring. 

t peuple should a) ways mind their own 
business first. While she was so busily 
watching the sparrow, and creeping up to 
him on her velvety feet, she did not per- 
ceive that Toby, the dog who had long nad 
® quarre) with her, was slowly and quietly 
g his way toward her. But he was 

and in half a second more he would 
have had her in his mouth. 

“But ah, ab! Mr. Toby, you were out of 
your reckoning as much asthecat. Pussy 

Toby belonged to the same master, Mr. 
Smith, and Toby had had many a beating 
for running after her; and so, when Mr. 
Bmith happened to see Toby creeping to 
wards her, he took up his big stick and de 
termined to stop him. So he tolloved him 
very quietly, and had just got so close that 
he raised his stick Ww strize him; but he 
didn't see that he himself had put his toot 
close to a wasp’s nest, and that aii the wasps 
were buszing sbout him. And 80, just as 
he was going to hit the dog, and we dog 
was going to on the cat, and the cat 
was going to pounce on the sparrow, and 

to jump on the gras. 
hopper, one of the wasps crept up and stung 
eo sharply tnat he let the 
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proving false, they lived together two years 
before a divorce could be really granted, and 
then they were married again. The hus 
band left early, and these peculiar circum 
stances led to many bitter quarrels between 
Jackson, who grew into a great reputation, 
acd his many enemies. She was short and 
stout, a great housekeep:r and manager, 
very religious, very illiterate, kind to her 
slaves, and full of anecdote and fun. She 
had no children, and died in December, 


1828 
— - — — - 

Tar Movura.—The mouth is the frankest 
part of the face. It can the least conceal the 
feelings. We can neither hide il) terper 
with it nor good. We may affect what we 
please, but the sffectation will not help us 
In a wrong cause it will only make our ob 
servers resent the endeavor to impose upon 
them. A mouth should be of good natural 
dimensions, as well as plump in the lips 
When the ancients, among their beauties, 
made mention of small mouths and lips 
they meant small only as opposed to an ex 
cess the other way. The sayingsin favor of 
a smal] mouth, which have been the ruin ot 
80 many pretty looks, are very absurd. If 
there must be an excess either way, i: had 
better be the liberal one’ A pretty pursed 
up mouth is fit for nothing but to be let to 
its complacency. Large mouths are oftener 
found in union with generous dispositions 
than very small ones. Beauty should have 
neither, buta reasonable look of openness 
and delicacy. M.8 


— — — 

Leo XIII speaks very Utile English, and 
converses generally in either French or 
Italian. He listens attentively to every in 
troduction, makes a stately courtesy, and 
then offers his hand, on which gleams the 
pontifical ring. The visitor, who at the 
time is reverently kneeling, gently takes the 
Pope s hand and carries the ring to his lips, 
the Pope gently sways his body back, dis- 
Sees, SS ee aan Sa likewise im 

on his instep, where a crvuas resplen- 





or shines. 





1, This command the svidier often hears. 
2. And often this (qaite active) he appears. 
4. When clouds are THIRD we frequently see rain, 
4. And when the rain tso’er ‘tis FUCRTH again. 
5. LAST brings to view a common proper name, 
And many Bnglish Kings have borne the same. 
Fort Clark, Texas. Gaumew, 
No, i, DOU BLE CROSB WORDS. 
ip cater and later and gaiter, 
In damper and acamper and hamper, 
In reaper and sleeper and deeper, 
Ip batter and scatter and clatter, 
in graining and straining and raining, 
in kicker and thicker and picker. 








All classes know that this is true 
In country, village or ip town, 
“Tis hard to keep our credit up, 
‘lis VERY hard to keep WHOLE down. 
Lima, Onto, TRADDLEA, 
DIAMOND. 
A letter. 
Through. 
Dragged. 
A wicker basket. 
Completely armed, 
A failing aown. 
Refunding. 
Divine beings. 
Part of the body. 
10. A constellation. 
ll. A letter. 
Baltimore, Ma. 


No, 482, 


erm areype 


HAL HazZarp, 
No, 483. CHARADE. 

she took the garment, viewed the worst— 

And faintly gasped, **88CONO THIRD FIRST. *’ 

FIRST—to retrieve; myself, the next; 

‘THIRD—what we say when we are vexed. 

And vow the WHOLE comes to the door, 

U pfortunate and very poor; 

But here I*ll stop (I've done my best, ) 

And leave you, friends, to do the rest. 
Evansville, Wis. Mise L. Tor, 


No. 454, MQUARE. 

1. Attention pray and let us hope, 
That you will find the Fixst a rope. 

2 To sell; bat what is much the werse, 
The 6 COND is to make averse. 

3. A sorcerer is THIED, perchance. 
Ur one who puts you in a trance. 

4. The FOURTH, a fish; I Go not mean 





A Haddock, Angier or Czar Dean. 
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5 REE ey ere ee ° & Te incense, is the rrrrz, — 
| and, I daresay, if you will go into the § To werk, yo — —— 
hay field 40 morrow morning, you will find ° 6. The LAs? (though not the least ‘tis true) 
him there, the same song.” lo whes fair maidens often éo 
(Conclusion reward ) — —⸗ ae, —R 
TBE GRassHOPPER. “Ob, thank you, dear Mr. Pip, that’s a | — voxpoorap sy ““Wrtarms Mica a 2 
beautiful story. A beautiful story indeed. — — Be a — 
BY PIPKIN Panerpunze’ Winas aJemes Parton, im | So. ss Mort sovestecnt® SL Philsdeiphia. Pa. He robe away ot his plensere 
. 1pents' Wives ames , . - PINs ° 
bis book, telis the story of the lives of Pres. | Soletions and original contributions solicited. With guid and other sees: 
NE day ↄ grasshopper was singing in a | idents’ wives. He says:—‘‘Thomas Jeffer- ANSWERS. Be this as it may, whether libel, or troe— 
Geld where the grass was rather long | son, like Washiagton, married a widow, — Just step in his boots, and what would you der 
and he could not be very easily cose Mrs. Maria — had — 2 No. 467. Tie ER-FLOWERS. Beltteneve, 84. MAUD Lynx, 
People sa sing with ¢ eg, roperty; but that not save her gr - —— 
- making a estes 2 their knees to — who died deeply in debt, we No. #4. PATACA No. aa ‘ *2 
, Which would be a funny sort of | his slavish devotion to his country. She a cae is 2 oe 
5* was a lady of extraordinary beauty of face one oe 3. tt pay ‘ 
t know how that may be, but he | and form, and singularly competent to adorn CAKRDER 4 A carriage. 
was singing « merry song which meant— and conduct a great household. A little ANBERS % A pledge. 
“~ leads 2 jolly life, above the medium height, fair complexion, - , - Alliance. 
He and sings sll day."" eyes large, dark and expressive, auburn hair, | No. #. PEDERERO. - 3 —— 
He never got beyond that; he was too idle | and a daring borsewoman, and full of talent. > . = —— —— 
to try to learn any more; he didn't like | She played, danced and sung well, and had| %° “° 4234 10. A measure. 
of any sort, and that's the truth of it. | literary tastes. When Jefferson courted her RACER u. A letter from Nutmeg 
Well, while he was singing, a cock spar- | he was twenty-eight and she nineteen. He RELUMES New York Uity. Wavenuy, 
row was sitting on a tal] piece of hem played the violin and —— and as he CAL AMANCO —_ 
near him, g oat for something to eat, | nad money then, and a high position, he DOCUMENTARY No, 487, LOGOGRIPH. 
and when he heard the song he said tohim | distanced all rivals They hads t wed. adh so et gre en —— 
self, “‘Obo! Mr. Greenshanks, I 1] be after | ding. She had s great responsibility man oan e outa tie ane 
Won't you make a nice supper?’ So | sging her husband's immense estate, had ORT Transpose, a window biank spy: 
Ce listened and listened until he saw exactly aix children, of whom only two survived, y Curtail, a color rich will pow appear. 
where he was, and then he flew down to | and died before he rose to his t renown, — Curtall again ap interjection bear! 
catch him mourned by him 4 the last. He ** No. 41. CHATHAM. Philadelphia, Pa. Paceorry. 
Nows can jump one hun. | & widower forty four years, down to R owe 
dred and Any tines his =. len h. Ifa | death. Ofcourse she never saw him in the| “* “~ aa 4. — 2 No. om cans eae * 
man could do the same. he couid jump—let | White House. Dolly Payne was a Quaker, APORIA ee 
me seo—three hundred feet, 1 think. But | and a widow, when she married Jams SIRENS | bestb ep GOtb eaves 
I can't de 1 am too old. ison, and the daughter of a Virginia planter, BRI BGO I discovered the rinst 
(Interpolation with a kiss. ‘Oh, no, Mr. | born in North Contes, Sey ihe ens esas — bet am, (and rare.) 
Pi re not too old for anything )"’ mother set their siaves aod m to 2. SBOUND & ing 
di, as the few duwa, the | Philadelphia, and there Dolly married a| “* a — of the year, 
made a spring, and jumped ee named Todd. She wastwenty, aud | wo. «7. G ——— und pene 
such a that the sparrow was thrown | he died three years after, leaving her witha LD 3, THIRD pertains to s camp, 
‘‘all of a heap,”’ as peoplesay. He fluttered | som and no wealth. Her mother kept DAGE®S (Now do not get mixed, 
back to his hemlock, and began w stare | boarders while Congress sat there, and she n esi tad . Not a moving round camp, 
with his beak wide open, and Jooked as if | helped her mother to keep the establish GECABUINIAR But one that is Axed. 
he was saying, ‘‘Well! of all the jumps I | ment Among these boarders were Aaron DENTISTRY . eae 
ever caw! ell, to be sure!’’ and then he | Burr, then a Senator from New York, and SAINTED Bu — 
lifted up his claw and scratched the top of | James Madison, a member of Congress from LAIRD For being obscene. 
his ; and then he cleaned his beak | Virginia. Dolly was very beautiful and ac- NAY 5. Effendi and Jarep, 
against the hemlock, as birds do when they | complished, and when she married Madison * Two men of renown; 
are considering anything very much, and | he was forty-three and she twenty five Ke. a sunenenen. Both are FIFTH in New York 
thought what he should do next. They had no children. When he became om a 4 Bryden fh 5 
And just then the grasshopper began to | President in 1800 the White House received | No. 47. BAPAJO . ‘east 
— his merry song again, and the sparrow | his lovely mistress, who enjoyed its attrac. ABATER I'll call 1t @ vistou, 
to himeeif, ‘ Oh, there you are, are you; | tions for eight years. Sheaied in Washing- PALTE — ‘Tis not second sight. 
ou chirping monkey? [| lI have you yet.’ | ton in 1849, aged eighty two years, surviv- Ph 24-4 7, A Support is the Last, 
bo he determined to go cunningly to work, | ing ber nusband thirteen years. Daniel ORRERY "118 also a frame; 
and pretend not to have seen him, or to have | Webster was twice married, but his first * gr ew rte 
meant any harm; and he looked round quite | wife was the mother of all his children. | No. 477. The Massacre of 8t. Bartholomew, Sedaila. Mo. . ne Faw. 
carelessly, as it were, and as if he didn t | She was aclergyman’s daughter, one year 7 : — 
know there was such a thing asa grasshop | older than himself, quite accomplished, not | No ‘*: ‘ J » No. 400. CRYPTOGRAM. 
per in the world, and began to sing his own | beautiful, but much esteemed; and when SALAD “GV CARZG Y@FBG GETTAJAC £7 GFY DFU74, 
little sopg ins jaunty manner. Buthetook | she came to Washington, more than fifty SUCKLED KZ 1KUZO KCC DAlaQQ; 
care to listen, and take notice exact ears ago, made inany friends. She died in JACULATUR 040 YAIZ BIC ZKQiLGAVARZES, 
ly where the sound came from, and then he New York, ag«d forty-six in 1827 whither MILKLi VERKED * ee ee ry manne 
hoped down on the grass, and began to | she had been taken from the national capital PALAVERKKED — — FS saat 
pas up seeds, and scratch his head, and | by her husband. It she never saw him in ah td & A wk te — 
quite unconcerned. Rat all the while | his splendid prime she did not witness his BED ee ns 
he kept his eye on the place where the grass | sad decline. Mrs. Andrew Jackson was the D 2, A town in France. 
hopper was, and he hopped nearer and | wife of another man, Lewis R bards, of — %. A color. 
nearer, and at last got so close to him that | Kentucky, when young Jackson saw and | no. 479. NUMERICAL. 4. An ancient race. 
he thought he could reach him with one | loved her. Her mother, Mrs. Donelson, The WHOLE containing 8 letters, is a dish of food, 5. Monarchs. 
good hop more. But now you see what | was keeping a boarding house at the time, | composed of many Kinds of fish. - —e — 
— | Beg 
“There's many a sil rs , . ' - 0 9. A n. 
*Twixt the cup and the lip.’ house. Result, a jealous husband and a ak 3* aa sic inti tai iianatianieaes 10, — 
While he was getting nearer and nearer to | separation. A rumor came that a divorce | punkirk, N. V. MY Dor. _ i. a. vais iain 
the grasshopper, he was not aware that, al) | had been granted, and then Jackson mar — Parsons, Kansas. ia Cart, COTTLs. 
ried the ‘‘grass widow;'’ but the rumor No. 480, BQUARE. ANSWERS NEXT WEES. 


PRIZES FOR SOLU IONS. 
1. The Post six months for FIRST COMPLETE list. 
2. The Post three months for NEXT BESsT list. 





SOLVERS. 

Cerebrations of Oct. 1ath were solved by Flewy Ann. 
Odoacer, lronsides, Dick, J. U. M , O. Possum, Mand 
Lynn, Capt. Cattle, Waverly, Hannah B. Gage. Per- 
gotty, Randolph, Effendi, Grebrennew). Theron, My 
lot. Lachinvar, Traddles, Gabmew. 

NO COMPLETS L18TS. 


—_— 


PRIZE WINNERS. 
1. Not won, 
2. Flewy Ann - - 


ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. ’ 

Capt. Cuttle—Charade. Grebrennew) — Dismoet 

and Square. O. Possum—Two Numericals. = 
tagnon -Uctagon. Jim Nastic—Cryptogram. 

mond and Numerical. 


Lexington, Ky. 


LITTLE LETTERS. 

Cart. CuTTLE—Your favor received. Sorry ' 8 
that your “System'’ requires so much attention 
present. Charade O. K. _ 

D' ARTAGRON—We accept the Uctagon, De 3 
warn you to look out for obsolete words. They nae 
to trap unwary puzsiers. We have lost several 
that way ourselves. 

0. Possum—Numerica's in good order an4 very — 
propriate Do not fail to continue your investigation 
on the Viamond business. Keep us well poe 

Jim Nastic—Your Cryptogram for Jim — 
will be used as soon as possibile, and we think 
have to execute some heavy trapese work 
solves it. 

GRABRENNEWs—Paletaced is no doubt s good wort. 
if Webster will only certify it is correct. *2 
and Square are now on trial. Giad you SsTICk 


on the night they give Goose Qaill the — 
Mave you been invited toattena the Boom’ =~, 

Nic. O'Demus—You shall see the ‘ ‘Village "™ 
next week, if she does not elope in the meantime: — 
be careful. as some of the boys have quites ha° 
after the fair sex. 

TRADDLES—All the Boys are in love with your bors, 
tifal Crosswords, and we shall be glad © is wil 
fresh invo'ce as soon as *‘Bophy and the si! 


t to for the benefit of 
give you a moment to spare Winxime MICA 
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\ greenly and fair in the lands of the sun 
oe vines of the gourd and the rich melon 


and the treeand the cottage en- 
— leaves all greenness, and blossoms 
; —XX o'er Nineveb’s prophet once 


Like tha 
SNe waited to know that bis warning was 
ae tor the storm cloud, and listened 


sor the ras of the wolriwind and red fre of 
rain. 


yo we banks of Xerid the dark Spanish mai- 


3 with the fruit of the tangled vine 


ine Creole of Cuba laughs out to behold 


andt 
oran leaves shining the broad 
Through 35 


heres O 
Yet ett dearer delight, from his home in the 


rth, 
vo ab golds of bis harvest the Yankee looks 


bo, 
ore poknecks are shining and yellow 


fruit shines, 
and the sun Of September melts down on his 
vines. 


ving Day, when from Kast 


ab!on Than 
and from Wes 

from North, and from South,come the pilgrim 
and guest; 

Woen Cpe gray-hsired New Englander sees 
round nis 


Tbe old broken links of affection restored ; 

Whep the care wearied man seeks his mother 
once more, 

and the matron smiles where the girl smiled 
before ; 

What moistens the lip, and what brightens the 


e 
Woat ‘Calls back the past like the rich pump- 
kin ple? 


vu! frait loved of boyhood! the old days re- 
calling, 

When wood grapes were purpling and brown 
nutes were falling ; 

When wild, ugly !aces we carved in its ski 

Giaring out torough the dark, with a candle 
within ; 

Woen we laughed round the corn heap, with 
hearts all in tune, . 

Yur chaira broad pumpkin, our lantern the 


mcon, 
Telling tales of the fairy who traveled like 


sleam 
la a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for 
a eam. 


Then thanks for thy present! None sweeter 
or better 
k'er smoked from an Oven or circied a platter. 


Fairer hands never wrought at pastry more 


fine; 
Brighter eyes never watched o’er its baking 
than thine ; 
And the prayer which my mouth is too full to 
express 
Swells my beart that thy shadow may never 
grow less; 
vn days of thy lot may be lengthened 
low 
And the fame of thy worth lixe the pumpkin- 
vine grow; 
And * lite be as sweet, and its last sunset 
sky 
aa linted and tatr as thy own pumpkin 
e! 


- — "> —— — — 


THE USES OF FLOWERS. 





E may easily believe that the adoption 
of flowers as ornaments is as old as 
the bistory of gy they 
first biossomed, and w we could 
imagine Eve, with the sinless love of 
beauty which prompts the same action in in- 
nocent childhood, weaving them in her hair 
beside her shadow, gl in some still 
of that river that went out of Eden to water 
tt. In later days their ever-rejoicing looks 
made them the natural accompaniments of 
ttlam ph and gladnegs, while their innocence 
and fragrance rendered them, with as beauti- 
ful a propriety,the -Offerings of welcome 
and good will. Of all these uses we have evi- 
dences old as Scripture bistory;and it was 
‘oubtiess trom the ancient Hebrews that the 
Persians borrowed their fondness for fioral 
“ornment, just as the Greeks, with their 
qoick sense of the beautiful, carried the taste 
(a fair spoil for war!) home to the Athenian 
cities, whence it diffused itself to Rome, and 
a the course of time, became transplanted 
—— her cohorts or her colonies appeared. 
— poetical exclamation of Solomon, 80 
a poly Anacreontic, without its context,— 
° tus crown ourselves with rosebuds before 
y be withered, and no flower of the spring 
_ by us !"—alludes to the custom of wear- 
ng garlands as distinctly as does Horace, in 
* charming ode, where, affecting to scorn the 
«Tendevr of @ Persian teast, and the effem!- 
aacy of flowery chaplets, he confesses to dis- 
piaying & wreath of myrtle at his bachelor- 


Not lows illustrative of their charmed uses 
* ‘howe early days, is that graphic in 
—3 &pocryphal Book of Saditn, which de- 
ines the terrified inhabitants of 

the se& Coast, when the armies of the As- 
"ytlan swept the 

‘ithe Of wheat harvest,” with fire and sword, 
ae — Oul ambassadors to Holofernes, cap- 
4 Of the King's host, 


garlands instead of a flag of truce 
ly the nictare whieh Forbes gives * o his 


entrance of the village. and present him 
pond wrreaths of fowers. How curiously cor- 
2 Live of the fidelity of Biblical descrip- 


Periences but a few sho 
beophrastus, who wrote great 
Cowers, hes leit a list of these used by the 
decorati 


treeks in their 





THE 








SATURDAY 


leche tetas —* 
Drews son are om, the head of the 


a tof tears. Who 
pathos of this incid-nt, and imagine te — 
Faisd of the desolate father, crownt his last- 
for the grave? In Italy they still wrave 
the blue blossoms of the pert 
ae the sorrowful name of the 


death-flower, into 
»'mto wreaths for their dead in- 
2 — ———— as old as e paimy 
decorations was at its heigh and I a. 
— s gts — 
s m the his 
that a parallel circumstance has —323 
modern times; and that. during the prevalence 
mania in Holland, sum ptuary re- 
to be to to prevent per- 
sons ruining themselves in their absurd com- 
petitinn to Feceses Sum. Smtegt the Greeks 
a uring of t 

wreaths must bave been as Aistinet an enone, 
tion as the making of artificial ones with us, 
anda far more generally encou one.since 
& garland was not then a matter of taste, but of 
fashion. and each circumstance required its 
own. How exquisite must bave been the taste 

Of these artistes we may inter from a descri 
tion of a few of their wreaths,and from the efr- 
cumetance that painters Occasionally cop 
them as modeis. What a delicate picture, for 
instance, is that of a Greek bride !—white /t!- 
elegant, and how suitable’ Wate lites ig 
C) te lilies—in 
after times dedicated to the Virgin—were at 
period sacred to Venus ; while the corn in 
ve im ~~ 5*2 sym bolieal 
a grains over 
of at 78 Our autams wreaths of 


are not w exploded, but survive—rem 
rants of Gothie usages, gathered from old 
—— some of the m secluded 


Only two years since, a friend, describing 
the bri @ home of barvest at Inglefin. 
| age of Wurtemburg, writes thus :— 

y the first of the was b bt home; 

I wish you could have seen the pretty 
‘im consequence, The clergyman 
and children (the girls all 

te, with lands of corn flow- 
— — met van on the bridge 

outside the gate,and entered the town — 


wey into the open sunsbine: the oxen, with 

8 binding their horns—and the wain os- 
cillating under a weight,and wreathed 
with autumn chaplete—while two young giris, 
who had been ping to reap, waiked bebind, 
with their bair bound with wreaths, each car 
ming a sheaf in her hand. They came to a 
8 still in the middle of the street, and sang 
a hymn under our windows; and when the 
wagon reached the nary, all the people 
turned into the chu to give thanks tor the 
first fruits of our abundant harvest.” 


Grains of Gold. 


Anger, like rain, breaks upon whatever it 
falls. 

Draw not thy bow before the arrow be 
fixed. 

Never expose your disappointment to the 
world. 

Faithfulness and sincerity are the highest 
things. 

Expect nothing from him who promises a 
gresut deal. 

Give neither counsel nor salt til] you are 
asked for it. 

Grieving for misfortune is adding gall to 
wormw : 

Have not the cloak to make when it be- 
gins to raia. 

A good word for a bad one is worth much, 
and costs little. 

Man creates more discontent for himeelf 
than ever is occasioned by others. 

If you wish to pronounce an impartial 
judgment, never accept any favor. 

Let no one overload you with favors; you 
will find it an insufferable burden 

It 1s a miserable economy to save time by 
robbing yourself of necessary sleep. 

Religion is the best armor that any man 
can have, but the very worst of cloaks. 

Let him who regrets the loss of time 
make the proper use of that which is tocome 

three ways of getting out 
Lh out, bask eet, bet * best 
way is to keep out. 

The true gentleman is always modest. He 
is more ready to obtain the opinion of otbers 
than to parade his own. ‘ 

from mankind their vanity ao 
otto. and there would be but few 
claiming to be heroes or patriots. 

A restlessness in men's minds to be some- 
ting they are not, and have something they 
have not, is the root of all er a 

ive as we would receive— 
ge and witbout hesitation ; 
for there is no grace in & penefit that eticas to 
ro ich it may Ls, cao 

owever ric 
hgh Rn witbout culture, so the 
mind, without cultivation, can never produce 
as yan mournfully at the past, for it 
cannot = —— —333 the present, it 
is time ; forth to meet the shadowy future 
without fear,and with a manly a ji 

Those their proper character to 
assume ——— pot — lo theom,are 


greatr rt ignorant both of the char- 
soter they leave, and of the character they &s- 


We those who destroy us-- 
We pay best, first, who A 
uacks; third, tnose who amuse us 
—singers and musicians; and, least of aji,tbose 
who instract us. . — 
urage epoug to review yo 
an te condemn it where you detect 
taults; to amend it to the best of your abutty : 
to make good resolves for your future guid- 
ance, and to keep them. e 
In the e of life s man may 
wrecked as is & 8 Conscience, dart 1's 
an anchor that wil in most circumstavces 1D 


embered, nev- 
sure bim safety. It is to be rememuun nn nce 








the anchor, 
ey bee - }- and so ensue ruin and 
wreck. 





EVENING 


es 


sy °* @¢ _ 
* 
Weather ought to be — feminine noun—eo 
variable, you know. 
One of the presents a young lady received 
was & copy of “Abide With Me "’ 


Tt ie a great mistake to suppose th . 
ow's vals hatwenes vali of ie anew 


It is on the cards that when a lady dons a 
—~ faa the eyes of all the other ladies follow 


A fema'e lecturer. who draws large andi 
eee, cae herself the “Mississippi Mag- 


A New Haven Conn, woman recently 
applied for a divorcee the day after she was 
married. 


Nothing in all this social universe 's so 
utterly thrown away and trodden under foot 
asa dishonored woman. 


A handsome woman pleases the eye, but 
& good woman pleases the heart. The one is 
& jewel, the other a treasure. 


Hero—making is a women's work; even 
our sensible and practical woman must take 
hero-making sooner or later. 


One of the hest lady school teachers at 
Newburyport, Mass., has gone crazy on ac 
count of the revival meetings at that place. 


Many a young lady is afflicted with heart 
disease; {tis not caused by aneur'sm however, 
= 4 young man who parts his hair in the 
™m . 


It is often a more meritorious act for a 
woman t allow something to be said of 
—— poman than it would be for her to say 


An exchange says: *‘The Queen of Greece 
ie a charming conversationalist.” Except, we 
= , when the King refuses to get up and 
build the fire. 


There is no widow so utterly widowed 
in ber circumstances as she who basa drunken 
husband—no orphan so perfectly destitute as 
he who bas a drunken father. 


Friendship is a picnic to which al) parties 
contribute,and therefore ts something women 
cannot understand. With them, one party 
or the other must stand treat. 


It is an interesting sight watching a young 
lady at a Sunday-school endeavoring to in- 
struct a class of little girls, while her own 
mind is centred upon a class of big boys. 


The latest tancy in stockings is for white 
a dots in silk embroidery on biack silk 
eet and legs, while the toes, heels and the up- 
per half of the leg of the stocking are white. 


A shrewd woman a)lways keeps the pretty 
materials she buys to jook at for a month or 
two, because she knows that her comfort in 
them will be all gone as soon as they are made 
up. 

The concurrence of both sexes is as neces 
sary to the perfection of our being as to the 
existence of it Man may make a fine melody; 
but woman is also required to make up har- 
mony. 


A ter-dollar goldniece is to be awarded at 
the MiMin County Fair to the prettiest girl in 
the county,provided a committee of ten young 
— —— give a unanimous decision as to 
who it ina. 


It is an honest confession of frailty that 
makes some women give ower asecret. They 
fee! doubtful about being able to keep it, so 
they hand [{t over to another in the hope of in 
suring it safer custody. 


Girls are advised by a Chicago physician 
to sleep on their backs if they wish to keep 
crow's feet from the corners of their eyes. 
“These blemishes,” he says, ‘are the result of 
sleeping on the sides.” 


A great many of our modern young ladies 
resemble the lilies of the field: they toil not, 
neither dothey spin! But they spend a pile 
of money and lay around the house ana iet 
their mothers do the work. 


It doesn’t take long for a rural neighbor 
hood to find out what kind of carpets and far. 
niture a newly-married pair , after 
the usual round of formal calls have been 
made by observing women 


All the angels mentioned in the Bible are 
males. But we can assure the posers and ir⸗ 
ritated ‘sweet ones,”’ with our hand upon our 
heart, and a bow in their direction, that all the 
angels in this world are females. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson is circulating a 
tract which shows thattha people of the U nited 
States pay over $700 000,000 a year toreniritnous 
and termented !tqnore and only §% 000 (Ou for 
education and $44 000 (0 for religion. 


All pnfts and bows and braids and fussifi 
cations on topof the female head have van- 
ished intothinair. The Parisian belles now 
wear their hair simply psartea in front and 
either waved or crimped,as best sults the a 
of the face, and coiled at the back in a braided 
knot placed rather low 


Economy is a fine art, if rightly under 
stood; the miracie of the five loaves and seven 
fishes over again, of the flower veer ye ly 
the spoonful of soil on a ledge of rocks, the tvy 
juxuriant overa ruined trunk. It ts sparing 
in unnecessaries to spend right handsomely 
for essentials, and intelligence sees even fash 
ion coming to Its ald. 


“Grandma,”’ in s Western newspaper, 
ives some advice :—"If you have married a 
achelor whose habits are confirmed anid the 
organ of firmness so strongly developed that 
nis bair sticks un on thet~p of bis head, yield 
for sake. To know and understand your 
husband, summer and winter him. To domes. 
ticate the ‘animal,’ feed high, pet and pat.” 


A woman who was able to ‘‘see’’ the nurse 
of George Washington an go her several 
points better died at New (rieans the other 
Aay of old age. She wasa co'o-ed resident of 
Virginia, and claimed to be 1% years old, and 
to bave been present on the memorable occa- 
sion when the astonishing love of veracity on 
the part of the youthful G. W surprised his 
sire into allowing him to escape the whipping 
he merited for cutting the old gentleman's 
cherry tree. 

An English paper describes a pretty way 
of arranging the two long pariors which are 
found in many houses, the owners of which 
would often be thankful to have them either 
one room or two, instead of 1 compromise A 
sheet of niate glass is placed between the two 
rooms, Bil ali the space, except that occu- 
= by a doorway at one side, and thus 
be pretty Vista po the two parlors is 


served, while they re quite independent 





of each other. 





Vegetable philosophy—Bage advice. 

Forced politeness —Bowing to necessity. 

The occupant of a villa is not necessarily 
& villain. 

A singular fact—To day will be yesterday 
to-mcerrow. 

A j iot affair with bute siagle party to it 
—K hbeumatism. 

Some musicians pat on more airs thas 
they can play. 

How much cloth is required to make s 
spirit-wrappert 

A surveyor of the port—He that looketh 
upon the wine when it is red. 

When does a criminal resemble an old 
book? When he is bound over. 

Go to thine aunt, thou sluggard, and if 
she is worth money, consider her ways. 

The police are said to be like the rainbow, 
because they never app-ar till after the storm. 

Why is a widower like a house in « state 
— Because he ought to be re- 
pa 

Why is « ship one of the politest thin 
in the world? Because it always 
with a bow. 


There is a young mao ia Camden so proed 
that be t p bis own company for fear 
of degrading himself. 

jf you don’t look carofally after the bits 
carbo bits ot Four earrings, ——— 
; A naturalist has taken the . on + 
obeter is & pespemese work, inasm mee St 


ie never read after " 

‘That is what I call a sweeping victory,"’ 
said the leek 2A we one drove che 
tramp the door-steps with a broom. 


(Conld 9 miller who should be defrauded 
ground, 24 — —— bts teeth? 


Even the —— grinder bes hte 
su 
—— ———— 


It is one-quarter safer to fall into the At- 
lantic Ocean than into the Pacific; tor the lat- 
ter is four miles deep, while the Atiantie is 
only three. 


An auctioneer was endeavoring to sell an 
old gun, and failing to geta bid, a —— 
who read the * eald: “Blow in Pe 
sie and it will go off.” 

On a Kentucky bridge is this notice: ‘‘No 
vehicle drawn by more than one animal ie al- 
lowed to cross this bridge in opposite diree- 
tions at the same time.’ 


What relation is «a loaf of bread to a 
steam-engine? A steam-engine is an inven- 
tion, and bread a necessity; relore, neces- 
sity is the mother of invention. 

asked her 


A servant gtrl, writing o letter. 
master if the next month come in yet; he 
laughed. “Well,” sald she, “what | mean ne 
bas the last month gone out yett”’ 


An anti-onion eating coctety has been or- 

nized ou’ West. We have of things 

hat were called into being by a word ; here is 
an association created by & breath. 


An instance of throwing one's self about 
was witnessed a few ——— agoata in 
the case of a young lady, who, when as to 
sing. first tossed ber head and then pitehed ber 
voice. , 


A boy blew off a part of his flager with 
& pistol the other  f A remarkabie ooinci- 
dence is the fact that the pistol and the finger 
went off together, although not previousiy ao 
quainted with each other. 


Bomebody asked a Paris editor: ‘‘Where 
do you get ) + wa intelligence 7?” “From the 
pers. “Where do the papers get itt’ 
‘Frora other papers.”” “Bat who is the author 
of it?” “No y.” 


‘Mr. Snith. I wish to s to you pri 
vately. Permit me to you apart for a 
few moments.” Smith (who wasn't the least 
frightened): “Certainly, sir, if you'll promise 
to put me together again.”’ 


A country paper, speaking of the good 
things of the town where it is published, says 
“Weare proud of the oppressively solemn ap- 
pearance of our undertakers. A smiling an. 
dertaker is a hideous incubus on the growth 
of a piace.” 


A gentleman, while mailing Qeneeeh. in 
aivertently stepped forward and off the piat 
form. To the peals of — —— that greeted 
his unincky fall, he claimed that any speaker 
had a right “to come down to the level of his 
audieace.” 


Two friends meeting, one remarked, ‘‘! 
have just met a man who told mel looked ez- 
actly like you.” “Teil me who it was, that i 
may knock him down,” repiied his friend. 
pr enn gy ey! ee pn responded the other. 
“I at once did that mysel! " 


The captain of a trading vessel. having 
some contraband goods on board which he 
wished to land, said toa revenue officer: “it 
I were to pute dollar upon eacn of your eyes 
could you see?” The answer was, No ;an 
if | bad another upon my mouth, I could not 
speak.” 

‘‘My dearest uncle,’’ says a bhumorvus 
writer, ‘was the most poilte man in the worid. 
He was making & Voyage On the Delaware and 
the boat sunk My uncle was just t 
drowning He got nis bead above the water 
for once, took off his hat, and said: ‘Ladies 
and eae will you piease excuse me’ 
and down he went.”’ 


The healthiest town ever koown was io 
lilinois one summer, when the doctors went 
east to attend a medical convention, negiect- 
ing to return for several months. The doctors 
found that when they did get back, their pa 
tients had all recovered, the nurses bad opened 
dancing schools, the cemetery was cut ap into 
oullding lots, the undertaker ba’! gone to mak- 
ing violins, and the village hearse had bees 
gaudily painted and so!d for a circus wagon. 


— — 


So PREVALENT AND 80 FaTat Has ON 
SUMPTION become, that It ils now every where 
dreaded as the great scoarge of humanity; and 
yet, in thetr formative all Palmonary 
Com piaints may be readily relieved apd con- 
trolied by resorting promptly to Dr. Jayne's 
Expectorant, a curative spectsily adapted to 
soothe and strengthen the Bronchial tubes 
allay inflammation, and loosen and remove ail 
obstructions. It isa certain remedy for Asthma, 
and also tor Coughs and Colds. 
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An Alphshetical Record of New Books, 
iasued from June to October, inclusive, and 
under Author, with all the new 

books by the author; under Subject, with all 
the new books on the subject, and also the 
has jast been issued by Howard 

, of this city. It is useful to buyers 

of books. 


Messrs. Appleton & Co have published 
another volume of their series of ‘ Classical 
Writers,’’ edited by J. R Green, the sub 
ject of which is “Earipides "’ compiled by 
J. P. Mahafty, Proteseor of Ancient History 
im the University of Dublin. The volume 
contains a sbort outline of the poet's age and 
surroundings, hi« life and studies, etc , with 
a concise review of hit works.all of which is 

nied in a very clear and comprehensive 
a Althoug” the series is intended as an 
educational one to lead the classical student 
beyond the mere grammatical) study of clas 
sica) lan en, the subjects sre treated in 
such an intelligible form as to recommen 
them to the casual reader. who will find 
them free from the perplexing labyrinth in 
which classical works sre a0 tre —- ir- 
volved Far sale by Ciarton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger, of this city. Price 60 cents. 

Under the title of ‘‘A Ministry of Health,"’ 
Appleton & Co. have collected and pub 
lished in au attractive volume a series of ad 
dressers delivered by Benjamia Ward Kich 
ardson, of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Phe opening paper gives its title to the book. 
It contains also a review of the work of 
William Hervey, accompanied by several 
cu's delineating the blood vessel» of the hu- 
man heart. A Homilv Clerico-Vedical, 
Learring and Health. Vitalitv—Individual 
an’ Medlenal, Tne Worid of Phvsic Burial 
—Embalming and Cremetion, Registration 
of Disease, Ether Drinking and Extra Al- 
cohulic lovexication al! of which are treated 
ina masterly aod horsughlyv practics! mad 
ner and wil] be foun: an «excep ional'y enter 
taining as well as ivetructive series for thoee 
wh» are interested in the subjec’ of hv 
giene For sale by Claxton, Remsen & 
Héfie)finger, of th‘s city. 


MAGAZINES 


Lippincott's Maguzine for December fully 
sustains the high etandara of excellence 
which bas always characterized it among 
the monthly publications. It has a varied 
list of contents, the most noticeable feature 
being the number of articles d«scriptive of 
life and manners at home and abroad. 
Among the Biscavans, by George L Catlin, 
our consul at La R chelle, gives a graphic 
account, with illustrations, of the old Spar- 
ish seaport of Bilbos, its picturesque street 
scenes, mixed population, and active indus 
tries. In the Backwoods of Carolina, by 
Louise Coffla Jones, presents a contrasted 
picture of the primitive and amusing ae- 
pects of American life ina mountain region 
remote from railways and the usual lines of 
trave). Wirt Sikes describes the Eogliab 
Coftve Palaces recently established by the 
Dake of Westminster, Lord Shaftesbury, 
Mr. Giadstone, and others, to atiract the 
working classes from the gin palaces and 
ordinary public houses. The City of the 
Simple, by Helen Campbell, deals with a 
sul ject of constantly increasing interest and 
importance, the proper treatment of the in 
sane, and contrasts the common methods 
pursued in the pest asylums both in Europe 
and America with the system instituted at 
Gheel in Belgium, which is a colony of lu- 
natics subject to no confinement or re- 
straint. Another paper deserving of care- 
fai consideration is a description of the ‘‘Ad- 
vantages apd Disadvantages of a Foreign 
E tucationgor Young Republicans, by a 
writer who compares tue teaching in our 
public and private schoole with German 
methods of instruction. Dr Charies W. 
Dulles has a *hort practica! paper on Poi- 
soning, and How to Treat it L Lejeune 
criticises the Impressionist School ot Paint 
ing aod M. Mather contributes an enter- 

ping historical sketch entitled Monsieur 
le Charmant§ A story of Engtish lite called 


Roee, is full of incisive touches, and shows 
a masterly “7 ot delineating character 
Aimee, by G. H. Pierce, which is concluded 


in this number, is a simply told, but deeply 

story. The Monthly Gossip and 

rane | Notices are as bright and readable 

as usual. The new volume begins with the 

pext number, and in it will be commenced 

a new serial story, Aiam and Eve, by the 
author of Dorothy Fox. 

The October number of the Leonard Scott 
Co. reprint of the Edinburgh Review con 
tains the following interestire papers: Ger- 
many Since the Peace of Frankfort: Mo 
zart; The Philosopoy of Color; Spedding s 
Life of Bacon; the Civil Engineers ot Brit 
ain; The Family of Murabean; Froude's 
Caesar; The Code of Criminal Law; Impres 
sions of us Buch; Afghanistan. 
Received trom, and tor sale by W. B Zieber, 
of this city. 

With the December number, Harper's 
Magazine begins its sixtieth half year vol- 
ume, and presents a fine appearance in ar- 
tistic acd literary attractions which promise 
to sustain the xcep' ional merits of the Maga. 
sine. It opens with an entertaining article 
entitled The Fortunes of the Bonaparte—the 
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writer of which prefers to remain anonymous 
—illustrated with sixteen fine portraits of the 
most prominent members of the Bonaparte 
family. Ses-Drift from a New England 
Port. by Lizzie W. Champney, illustrated 
by Howard Pyle. contains some very novel 
and curious information respecting New 
London society a hundred yearsago. Miss 
J L Cloud continues her picturesque des- 
criptions of Irish scenery and character{in the 
Connemara Hills, accompanied by some 
quaint pencil sketches Ernest Ingersoll con 
tributes a paper on Atlanta, Georgia, with 
some excellent pictures The Palestine of 
To-Day, by Dr J F. Hubert, is illustrated 
with engravings from the Harper's new edi 
tion of Dr. Tnompavn's The Land and the 
Book Miss F. E Fryatt describes the New 
York Cooking School, Miss Curtis contri 
butes six beautiful illustrations. Blossoms 
in the title of an exquisite little poem by 
Phillip O. Sullivan, illustrated by Miss M. 
R Oakey. The ballad of Whitington—a 
tac-simile of the British Museum MS —is 

iven, with five illustrations by Abbey. 

mgfellow contributes a poem of curious 
interest the subject of which is an fron pen 
(presented to the poet by a lady in Maine) 
wade from a fetter of Bonnivard, the _ 
oner of Chillon—the handle of wood from 
the frigate Constitution and bound with « 
circlet of goid ioset with three precious 
stones fror Siberia Ceylon, and Maine 
James T Fields contributes a charming 
poem, entided A New and True Ghost 
Btory. In fiction. besides the three great 
serial novels by Biack, Blackmore, and Miss 
Mulock, there isa very strong short story 
by Rose Terry Cooke 

The current number ofthe Baptist Review 
presents a notable list of contributors and 
papers of literary excellence. The contents 
open witha psper on God and the Bible, 
by Prof @ D_ B. Pepnoer of the Crozer 
Theological Seminary. Rev J. F. Morton 
contribates An Exposition of Genesis VI ; 
Rev Thomas D Anderson Jr, of Portland, 
Mxine, writes An Introduction to the Book 
oft Isaiah; Hon. James M Hoyt discusses 
Theism Grounded in Mind; Rev I. N Car- 
penter discurses Reason 8 Sphere io Things 
R- vealed; The Foundation of the Keys, Exe. 
gesis of Matthew, XVI_., 18, 19, is by Rev T 
W Culver; Tae Belief of the Hebrews in 
the Immer ality of the Soul, is translated 
from the F.enchofM Gregoire, by Rev. W. 
H. tf March; W. N. Clarke contributes a 
paper on the Portraiture of Jesus, The 
Review should prove valuable, and to its 
denominational cause Pablished by J. R. 
Burnes of Cincinnati, Onio. 


Bews Dates. 


France bas penny savings banks for school 
boys 

Tennyson is said to be almost shabby in 
his dress, 


Mrs Lucy Stone (Blackwell) is now 60 
years of age 

Bucks are very plenty in the lower part 
of Luzerne county. 


Gen. Grant is heavier and more asolid- 
looking than of old 


Quail were never known to be as scarce 
as iney are this year. 


Prince Victor, heir to Great Britain, will 
be sixteen next January. 


Machine rope is now made in California 
from sheep entrails. It is said to be stronger 
than hemp. 


The Belcher mine of the Comstock Icde, 
Virginia City, bas now reached the remarka.- 
bie depth of 2 920 


The leading club of New Orleans per- 
mits membersto introduce atany time the la- 
dies of their families. 


Mme. Nilsson will receive #18 000 for 
twelve performances in Spain during the wed- 
ding festivities of King Altonso. 


During October over 35 000 000 postal 
Caius were sent from the Holyoke facwry. The 
largest Month's business «ver aone. 


A London physician lately advertised in 
the Times tor a lady housekeeper, offering lib- 
era] terms, and received 1,100 answers. 


A Japanese author can copyright his work 
for torty-five years, and violations of his 
right may be punished with imprisonment. 


A woman goes about Grand Rapids at 
nign. witha lantern, declaring that she is the 
bride of beaven, and exhorting sinners to re- 
pentance. 


The two Misses Longfellow, a daughter 
of Professor Horsford, and a daughter of Mr. 
Arthur Gtiman, are among the lady sludents 
at Harvard. 


A girl five years of age, left alone in a 
house at Holyoke, Mass., drank whisky from 
@ bottie that she found, got drunk, feii down 
stairs and died. 


Senator Pendleton's wife has two voung 
Indian proteges— David Pendleton and Etahda- 
leuth Doaumoe—to whow she is giving « thor 
ough education. 


A petrified fish perfect in form and re- 
sew bling in all details the smelt caught In the 
Ray of San Francisco, was recently found ina 
mine at Carson, Nev. 


Dr Carr is the nominal, but Mrs Carr is 
the rea! head of the California Bureau ot Agri- 
culture. She has =v |e farms in 
various parts of the State. 


Mrs. General John C Fremont is very 
popetes in Arizona, where her husband is 
vernor. Sane is very bandsome, has beauti- 
3 grey hair, and isa splendid conversation- 


Hemp plants are recommended to be cul- 
t*'vated in orchards, etc., for the 
banisbment or roction of noxtous insects. 








it is said thereare no harmful insects in hemp 
flelda. 









EVENING POST. 

Mr. Edward C. Potter, of Newport, pro- 
tests sgainst the ren.oval of Cleopatra's Needie 
from Alexandria, E to New York. He 
thinks the obelisk should remain where it 
stands. 

A large box shipped on a railroad at 
Cleveland was found to contain a live man, & 
flask of whisky, some sandwiches and & kit of 
burglars’ toois. It is supposed that he intend- 
ed to rob the express car. 

Experiments recently made on the Lake 
Shore Railroad prove that roleum can be 
successfully used as a f tor locomotives, 
with great saving Of money, besides the doing 
away with smoke and cinders. 

Miss Ladd, a Connecticut girl who gradu. 
ated at Vassar, and is at the Johns Hopkins 
University,bas displayed wathematical ability 
»O great that she has nm invited to take a 
special course under Professor Pierce. 


Among the attractions of the recent 
Dairy Show in London wasan Americao milk- 
ing pail, which supplies a seat for the miiker 
and a ‘spout and strainer for the milk, and 
which cannot be kicked over, because the 
milker sits on the cover. 

A woman inmate of the asylum for the 
insane at Maysville, Cal., imagining that she 
was imprisoned by enemies, and that pen and 
ink were denied her, made a statement of her 
case in needlework on & piece of cloth and 
threw it out of the window. 


It is becoming the fashion in Europe to 
travel in private ratlroad cars. The Barone=6 
N. de Ro.hschild owns one that cost $20 000, 
and the Countess Potocka bas ordered one at 
$25,000. These vehicles are smaller than Amer- 
ican cars, but are very elegant. 

Assistant Poetmast: r New, of Pittsfield, 
Maae., added $1 000 a year to his income by re- 
woving fresu postage stamps from letters, 
putting on those that had been used, and sell- 
ing the stolen ones. He used the money in 
maintaining his social pretensions. 

It is a fact not generally known that the 
Bank of England supports a rifie corpse of its 
owh, which in time, it is intended, snail do 
away with the necessity of drafting a force 
every night from one of the Honsehoild regi- 
ments to guard the national money chest. 

Mies Meeker says one of the {svorite 
amusements of the party of Utes who carried 
her off. was to put on a negro soldier's cap a 
short coat and bine pantajoons, and imitate 
the negroes in speech and walk, and their per- 
— * were ao accurate as to be very laugh- 
able 

To restore nerve and brain waste, nothing equals 
Hop Bitters. Believe this, 

A turbine water wheel, of forty horse 
power at New Edinburg, Ont., has been 
stopped by eels for the second time this sea- 
son. One of the eels taken out measured 
three feet eight inches In length, and was nine 
inches in circumference. The blockade was 
perfect. 

Elizabeth of Austria is strikingly hand- 
rome. 8 .6 dresses quietly in private, and 
magnificently on occasions of state. Her eld- 
est daughter, Princess Gisela, married to 
Prince Leopola of Bavaria, is pretty and pet- 
ite, but not so imposing as her imperial 
mother. 

— — 
The Nerves as a Source of Trial. 


Instead of being a vehicle for agreeable sensations 
some people's nerves are a most distressing endow- 
ment. uch sufferers, it will usually be found, are 
dyspeptic, lack vitality and flesh What they need is 
more vigor. There is a means of obtaining it, if they 
will but avail themselves of that means. It Is Hostet- 
ter’s Bitters, a tonic which experience bas shown to be 
of thé utmost service to the debilitated, nervous and 
dyspeptic, Digestion restored upon a permanent basis 
by the Bitters, ministers as it should to the wants of 
the system and its integral parts, of which the nerves 
are one of the most important, are properly nourished 
and invigorated. The various functions are thus 
more actively discharged, and obstacles to a return to 
health removed by increasing vitality. Instead of 
nerveus prostration, new strength and Vitality will be 
infused into the wbole motive machinery. 

— — — — 


A Magic Lantern Exhibition for $12. 


Nothing could possioly please better as a gift than a 
fine magic lantern, and for a purchase of this kind we 
can thoroughly recommend Mr. Theo. J Harbach, 
wh’se advertisement is in the present issue of the 
Post His Brilliant Magic Lantern is a splendid ar- 
ticle, which for cheapness and excellence cannot be 
surpassed For home or even public exhi*ition, it is 
the best and lowest in price that has ever been offered. 
and those desiring a means of inexhaustible pleasure 
and *musement should have the Brilifant. There 
never was such an opportunity to cheaply secure a per- 
fect magic lantern and a large numberof magnifieent 
views as Mr. Harbach presents. And as they are of- 
fered at the low rate of twelve dollars, they are cer- 
tainly within the reach of all. 

— 
Aly Doctors 

It isa fact that many of the ‘‘regular’’ doctors who 
will not recommend Warner's Safe Kidney and Liver 
Cure for the diseases which it so effectuaily removes, 
yet use it ‘‘on the sly’’ in their practice. They must 
soon adopt it ope ly as the standard remedy. 

—— —— 

A CARO. -To ali Who are suffering from the 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., 1 
will send a recipe that will cure you, Freez oy 
CHarer. This great remedy was discovered 
by 4 missionary in South America. Senda 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rav. Jossrs T. 
Iwuan, Station D, New York Otty. 





THE SECRET KEY TO HEALTH.—The science of 
Life, or Self-Preservation, 309 pages. Price, only§ 1. 
Contains fifty valuable prescriptions, either one of 
which is worth more than ten times the price of the 
book. Illustrated sample sent on receipt of 6 cents for 
postage. Address, Dr. W. H. Parker, 4 Bulfinch 8t., 
Boston, Maas 

—— —c 
Parties wishtng to operate in Stock, 
in large or small amounts, will find a safe and profit- 
able method through the undersigned. Explanations 
and financial paper, market . ete., free on 
application. SMALLEY & GALE. Stock Brokers 
% Broadway, N.Y. 

—ñ — — — 

Fair skip, rosy cheers, buoyant spirits and the 
sweetest breath in Hop Bitters. See notice. 





When cur readers amswer any Aéd- 
vertisoment found im these columns 
they will confer a faver em the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 
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HEALTH IS WEALT) 


Health or Body is Wealth of Ming 





Re se A 
SOLVENT. 


A remedy compose of 
— — 7753 
invi 
PLEASANT, SAFE and PERMANENT trea: 
tand care. 
No matter what 


men 
° the complatnt may bet 

signated, it be Consumption 

lis leer. is, or 

heum, Diseases of the —— 

Womb, in. Liver, 
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fo eS OS EAS RESOLVENT not 
acom harmon! 

thr aghout ot, cach of function * 

su the blood vessels with & pure and hana? aut 
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R.R. R. 


RADWAY'S 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE For 
FAMILY UBEIN THF WORLD. 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE. 


LL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AYD PaRe- 
' THE SYSIKEM AGAINST SUDDEN aT- 
CKS OF FPIVEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS Dis- 
SKS THAN ONE HONDRED DOLLARS EX- 
NDED FOR UOTH*®R MEDICINES OR MEDI- 
ATIENDANCK, 
E MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 
8 APPLIED FXTERN ALLY—OR TAKEN INTER- 
ALLY, ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS -— 
Pain, FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO 
ln all cases where pain or discomfort is experienced, 
or if seized with Influenza, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, 


Mumps, Had (vughs, H Bi In- 

flammation of the Bowels, ~ Btomach a, 

Liver, Kidn or with Ges «+ Quinsy, Fever 

Ae oe wie eee Tecan be 
ac 6, Or um 

Back, or Kbeumatism, or with Diserhas. 

Morbas, or ——— or with Burns, Scaids, o 

Bruises, or with Stra Cramps, or 8 

plication of RADWAY'’S READ 

you of the worst of these complaints in a few bours. 


E 





Per tasteless, elegantly for the cure of 
all diso of the stomach, liver, . 
ladder, nervous diseases, pation. cos- 


b . 
tiveness, indigestion, Housness, bilious 
fever, infammation of ny Sowsls, piles, and all de- 
rangements of the internal viscera. arranted to 
effect a positive cure. 

PRICE % CENTS PER BOX. SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 
32 Warren Street, Hew York. 








y THE ONLY MEDICINE 


f That Acts at the Same Time on ' 


Lt THE LIVER, ; 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. ’ 


These great organs are the natural clean 
ors.of the systein. Ifthey work well, health 
vill be perfect: if they become cloger% 

ul diseases are sure to follow with 


» 
4 dreadt 
TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
A “lllousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jann 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
; er Ropy Urine; or Rhee- 
matic Pains and Aches, 


—— te » the blood is potsone’ 
on ean eee should have been 


—— *— — 


i 
exowelicad naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


iN pert healt action and al! these 
K a site banished : negicct V 
then; vou will live but to suler. : 
Thoroar .s have been cu Try itend yo 
willadd one) ore to the number. er heat ; 
and health wi!lonce more gladden yo 


a 
b 
nt 
Why suffer longer from the tormen” § 
nac ing back ? 

* OW — 22 from Con 
( “Wey 13 C2 fearful because of d!¢ j 
ordorcd urine gay ope 
— 


— Woes wm care J 
i ‘ satisfie e * 
ris — aaa compound <4 4 
One Package makes six quarts oν —~ 
Your Druggist has tt, or will 8 
you. Instat upon having tt. Price, #1". 
WELLS, RICHARDSON * C0., Propristst, 
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A POULTRY WORLD. 


(MONTHLY) 


iui AMERICAN POULTRY YARD, 


(WEEKLY. ) 


Both Publications are exclusively de- 
voted to Poultry. 


° SULTRY WORLD" ts sent nost- for 
— or eke AMERI ‘(AN POULTRY fauD™ 
4 4 50, Both papers for $2.00. 

Samples mailed free on application. 


A series of nificent Chrom #4. each representi 
as ard b of fowls, sent for 75 cents extra, to 


221* of either publication. 
address H H STODDA RD& Co., Hartford, Conn. 


China and Porcelain 


AT POPULAR PRICESB., 


F 
fine White French China Tea Seta, 44 pieces .. 
Fine Mv od Freuch Obina ‘ea Sets 44 p'cs 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, oz 
unamber Sets, 11 ploces 4.25; white 
-plated Dinner 7— — 
aA ALL HOUSEFU Ris NG GOODS. 
Govds from Weenly Trade Sales a Special : 
New Lilustrated and ce L mailed 


cororsao~ BR 
S2sStsEes 


tree on application. mates furnished. 
¢.L HADLEY, Cooper Institute,W.Y.City 


a@- Orders boxed and sntppee free of charge. Seut 
Cc. U. U., or P. U. Movey Order. 


DRY GOODS & OUTFITTING 
—— 





GOODS MAILED 
Ca To every State and Ln agg? ustms 
Weas ordered, and even then, 
fas expected, exchanged 
mamoney refunded. 
—* For samples or prices speci 
pon stal card what is desi 

addre-s, 


I an 
Mail Department for and Su 
ey drend Depot, Phitadelphtc 


Gra 
JOHN. WANAMAKER 
DeLEASE STATE THE PAPER YOU SAW This Tin 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


now used in 


DR. WARRER'S HEALTH CORSET 


and Skirt Supporter are the greatest 
improvement ever made in Corsets. They 
are soft as velvet, very flexibie and contain 
no bones. 
The FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 
ge bones) fits with perfect ease and is 
‘errented not to break over the h 
Price, — oLas. 
For Sale by leading Merchants 
WARNER BRO’S, 


351 Broadway, New York. 


— — — — 


ALLEN’S 
GREAT | Lung Balsam! 


y 
REME UY tion, A slhma, and all Throat 
F 0 R | and Lung Affeetions. Ku 











THE | 


uvisdou Vy tue Pivod sad 
CURING 8. SOLD EVERYWHERE 


‘CONSUMPTION. 





INSTITUTE. 


Established in 1872 forthe cure 
Ulcers, 


of . 

d Skin . 
without the use of knife or 53 blood and little 
pain. For circulars and 

, Aurora, Kane Co., Ii. 


address Dr. F, L. PO 
Pierce‘s Union Business College, 
~ ®% SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILA.. Pa. 
creased facilities this year for imparti a thor- 
ough Business Education. wiih a vider ‘range of 
ment. furnishing aon eppertantty te cunin — 
tial English education. ————— 
THOMAS MAY PIERCE, M. A., Princi 
REV, JOHN THOMPSON, Business — — 


Write for —— catalogues free to those who call or 


Dr, Seymour, Graduate of Medicine 
aad Phar . 8 N. W. cor. Thirteenth 
and Brown bis, Ph rantecs 3 te 
care in ~ 1 guarantees an absolu 








Photographic Apparatus 30 conte, 


83 Sil pie Lh ot aay boy. r Ari can per- 
all the necessar 


— * con tains i 7 R 
* Vv bumen 
ate, URTH BiOs..& 0.128 i 


URGAN , PIANO 
ay. BEATTY PIANO 


ba —* as ‘ St ps, Beet Golden Tongue Reeds, trl ® 

pe tee Walnut Case, warnt'd @ years, Stool 4 Book SOS. 

“haa lanes, $143 to) S2EK. oF Newspapersent Free. 
trees Daniel F, Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 


A grape = wi 

my 
ainu 47 select . 
amps quotati 
Haven, « t. > 


$10 {0 9 — in Wall St. stocks makes 
~+y 4 ~ Book sent 


BaXTEH & OO. , Bankers, 7 Wall st... N.Y. 


FEMALE AGENTS WANTED! 


Sasaples (ree, Address Laonano 40, vchesie:,} a. 


, directions, 
New 1ork. 








Present. A gilt-boun4d Auto- 
48 beautifully ved pages: 
ons, all for léc . oe 
Agts wanted. Frankiin Bros., West 





S Silver 4 Price-List of Gold and 








Silver American Watches mailed 
byN.H. White,Newark,N J. 





2 and Chromo 

t Ville, Cent Fond and Jet, ie. Cliaton Bros, 
ZO x22, fy Ge Chromo Cards i0c., or 25 new style 
postpaid. J.B. Husted, Nassaa.N.Y. 
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CURES BY ABSUEPTIOR.—Thre well- 
known medicinal properties of Giyoerine, of which 
*“BSAPANULE"’ is largely composed, is an assurance 
to the public of the wonderful curative powers of this 
celebrated Lotion for ali Nervous, inflammatory and 
Skin Diseases. Rheumatism, Neuraigia, Lame Back, 
Headache, Bruises, Sprains, Burns or Scalda, Chil- 
tains, Bunions, Piles, &c.. yield at once to its sooth- 
ing influence, and are permanestiy cured. Sait 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Humors, Chapped Hands, Rough- 
ness, and all diseases of the Skin are quickly and post- 
tively cured. Used in sponge or foot baths removes 
all pain or soreness of bedy, limbs and feet. sold by 
all druggists. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Send for illuminated circular and cards. 
Samuel Gerry & Oo., Proprietors, Office 237 Broad- 
way, N. Y. Laszell, Marsh & Gardiner, Wholesale 
Agenta, N. Y. 
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Warner's Safe Pille are an immediate 
stimulus for a Torpid Liver, and cure Cas 
ea D Billousnaees, Bil- 


Fever and 

























Ague, and are useful at times in nearly all 
diseases to cause a free and regular action of 
the Bowels. The best antidote for all Mala- 
rial Peison. Price, 25 cents a Box. 
Warner's safe Nervine quickly gives 
Rest and Sleep to the suffering, cures Hend- 
and Roucaigia. Prevents Eplleptic 
and is the best remedy for Nerveas Pros- 
t on by excessive drinking, 
tal shocks, and other causes. 
It relieves the ns of 
all diseases and is nev- 
er injurious w the sys- 
tem. The best of all 


nes. 

Bottles of two sizes ; 

prices, 5@ ets. and @f. 

C7 WARNER'S Safe 

are sold by 

& Dealers in 

ne every where. 

H.H. Warner & Co. 

Prepricters, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Oj’Send for pamphiet and 
te 





Hold wholesale in Philadeiphia bp JUHNSTON, 
HOLLOWAY &4CoO., and SMITH, KLIS E &:«'0. 


R. DOLLARD. 
! 513 
CHESTNOT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. ® 
Premier Artinat ' 


IN HAIR. 
Inventor ot the celebrated GOSHAMER VENTIL- 
ATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOU PEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 
For Wige, Inches. Toupocs and BScal pe, 


The round of the mches. 
age * No... hoy Sermons back 
No.2 From fore! over as — 

the head to neck No.2 Over forehead as 











0.4. From ear to ear over far as required 
the top. No. 3. Overthe crown of 
No.4 From ear t ear. the bead. 
round the forehead 





has alwa ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
oe " J Half Wigs, 


Gents’ Wi Tou Ladies’ 
Frizettes, Braids. Oars, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Un- 


fon. Letters from any part of the world will receive 
attention. 
Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentleman's 


Mair. 
he Bast DoUBLE-BARRELED 
SHO SHOT GUN 'n the world for the 
money. Warranted geuulne 
N fewist, with Flask. Heit. Box 
— eWads, Hox ‘aps aod 


vu ad 
Punch. Aiso vur celebrated Kentocky Rifle for $16, 
warranted or nu 


send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price Lists to 
JAMES BOWN 4&2 #08, 
Enterprise Gun Works, 
186 4&4 138 Weed *t , 


EsTaBlisasp 1848 Pittsburgh. Pa 


United States. 


Parties having LAND CI.AIMB or LANDS 
Inthe U.*. 


J ‘ , Synop- 
Who DESIRE TO SELL, Send Ful) Particulars 
sis of Title and Map of same to 
J. WISE NORTON, 
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ADER robes de chambre we would in- 
Gude the numerous dressing and morn. 
img gowns and jackets which, since five 
o’elock tea gowns have been recognized 

@6 a Recuseary part of a fashionable wardrobe. 
Rave received so much more attention, and 
are prepared in so much larger variety. 

To begin with the ordinary dressing gown. 
The new patterns brought out forthe autumn 
and winter in printed Gannels are so pretty 
that they wiil be a favorite material. They 
partake of the Oriente! character, which is a 
feature in present fashions; but the most orig- 
taal are of that Pom pedour revival, which bas 
much to recommend it. Many of the designs 
which appeared in Cora silks, sateens, cottons, 
amd chalis, have been transferred to flannel; 
and the cream grounds, with fowers «cattered 
over them, which might have been taken from 
Sevres or Dresden china, make admirable 
trimmings on light biuc, cream, and pink 
Gannel. But there are aiso many printed 
Sanneis of the floral character, almost com- 
pletely covering the ground, which may be of 
« blue, brown, or even a light coral or biue 
tinge, and these are used for the gown itself. 
Fiaane!] is the favorite materia], though for 
morning and breakfast gowns, cashmere and 
merino sometimes supercede it. Fianne!l has 
the advantage of washing, and if a light color 
is selected to begin withb,it can be subsequent 
iy dyed ; ight pink, taking a good dark ruby 
or magenta shade. ‘ark grenat is by far the 
favorite siaie ; next to it navy biue, and then 
myrtiogreen. — 

The prevailing style of making dressing 
gow ms fe the Princess, cut to the figure in the 
pack, 60d slightiy shaped in the front. For a 
BomemaGe gown, we would suggest that 
the back should be merely cut with a join 
Gown the centre and side pieces, unless the 
Watteaea piaitis preferred, which gives p'enty 
@t Sow te the skirt, then the back is cut in 
ene. The bestand newest Watteau have the 
eentre piait only three inches wide, with five 
omali platte on either side, well stitched down 
almost to the waist; this gives fatness to the 
back. A dressing guwn tor wearing during 
dressing does not require to be very fullin 
the skirt. Thechief trimmings used are bias 
bands of printed material, fancy galons of 
embossed veivet on satin grounds, broad 
braids plain or embroidered in silk or wool, 
and well-designed patterns in very fine braid, 
but newer than these, bands of thick white 
musiin embroidery with frillings of the same, 
which have the objection of becoming soiled 
sooner than the fiannel. Coarse white lace 
and insertion are also used made of linen 
thread and after the Kussian make of lace;and 
Breton and other biack laces, which, on dark 
ground, have a good effect; but these are 
more sulted to a morning or breakfast gown. 
For the simple dressing gown we have de- 
scribed eight yards of flannel would be re- 
quired, ten or eleven for more elaborate kinds, 
and six yards of flat trimming that is for car- 
rying in a double row down the front, round 
the collar and sleeves. There is some variety 
im these collars; some are of the sailor form, 
some merely turn down in the ordinary way, 
some turn up strafght round the throat, and 
some are transformed into the Incroyable 
triple cape, each trimmed and forming revers 
im front, and, with this style, velvet is the fa- 
vorite trimming. The tight coat sleeve with 
trimmed cuff isthe usual sleeve, buta newer 
and prettier one has six or seven ciosely- 
drawn gagings at the wrist, and at the back of 
the upper portion of the arm; square pockets 
Om each side form a finish, and are conven- 
teat. 

Another way of making a comfortable dress- 
img gown for every-day wear is doubile- 
preasted, with a double row of buttons down 
the front, or one broad trimming—an exact fac 
simile of the newest shaped ulsters, cut to the 
figure, but a little witer in the skirt. The 
model from Paris was made in dark biue cloth 
Sannel,and had an applique trimming of dark 
blue velvet tambour stitched in white. 

The French dressing jackets tor the season 
are mostiy made of fannel and trimmed with 
bias bands of printed foulard ; they are quite 
1ooee, and the sleeves have the trimmings in 
many cases carried up to the elbow. They 
have either paniers in front, or are cut with 
the bias basque laid on some eight inches be- 
eeath the waist, like the Louis XV. hunting 
jackets. Alt the back they describe long 
baeq ues; three to four yards of material are 
required. They sometimes open diagonally 
infront. A cream SGannel breakfast jacket 
nas & waistcoat of the Pompadour printed 
Sannel, which forms a V-shaped trimming on 
the back, and is used for the pockets, cuffs and 
collars. 

Among the most popular fabrics for dress- 
ing costumes are piain plush and satin striped 
piush, embossed veivet, plain satin, and satin 
with shawl patterned or cashmere designs. 
When woolens are used they are always mixed 
with silk and velvet. i remarked, bowever, 
& woolen dress which was exceedingly pretty: 
the Kilted skirt was of pale blue cashmere; the 
laveuse tunic was prune cashmere, turned up 
im front and lined with pale blue, the bow at 
the back being of prune and biue ribbons: 
the prune bodice was gathered in front, the 
biue sleeves likewise gathered at the cuffs ; 
the pelerine was prune cashmere, with a biue- 
iiaed hood. 

The polonaise, which has been discarded for 
@ time, is again taken into favor under & new 
name—habit redingote.” A very good exam- 
pie was made of dark embossed blue velvet, 
aad worm over & satin petticoat to match, 
trimmed in front with two deep plaitings, 
barge pockets al the sides, edged with silk and 
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chenille fringe; the polomaise is almo st as 
long as the skirt at the back, and is draped 
very gracefully ; in frontit is only closed to 
the knees, where it opens with a large satin 
and velvet bow. Another polonaise is of 
striped purple velvet,and itopens over & satin 
skirt embroidered in chevrons of gold, or- 
ange, and copper-colored silks; a large collar 
and deep cugs of satin similarly worked. 

Bodices are now very long in the waist; and 
have asnally five seams; but | am assured that 
with the clinging style we are to have sbort 
waists, as in the days of the First Empire. I 
hope such predictions wil! not be realized. 

The costumes trimmed with fur are all in 
the form of a polonaise, than which nothing 
is more convenient for economical! purses. The 
newest muffs for dress occasions are al] orna- 
mented with bouquets of fowers, which are 
fastened, sitner to the centre or at the side, in 
a bow of satin ribbon. The tuft of fowers is 
always mixed—either mignonette and chrys- 
anthemums, rosebud: and periwinkle, sweet- 
briar and pansies, etc. Some of the ‘newest 
evening dresses are made with Medicis fronts 
of satin, which flowers are painted by hand in 
watercolors. I have seen a dress, the train of 
which is covered with bouquets in the Wat 
teau style, painted by a first-rate artist, and 
carried out in the same way as fan painting. 
for trimmings, cashmere is the prevailing 
idea in Paris materials and Paris trimmings, 
though, as applied to trimmings,it hardly con- 
veys to our minds the real meaning, the term 
signitying the admixture of colors which are 
found in cashmere. The new cashmere beads 
are red, green, gold and biack, and are used 
as embroideries on bonnets, as cord and as 
gaion. But more original stil! are some light 
fiimsily-made gaions, powdered with goid— 
sometimes regularly, sometimes irregularly 
woven, and showing a glimmering through- 
out of the same tones. The same make of gal- 
ons, merely dusted with gold and silver, are 
largely used in millinery, and have a wonder- 
ful effect at night. 

The new imitation of point d’Alencon is 
greatly used; so are the laces on which have 
been appiique and outlined in fine gold thread 
some of the cashmere patterns from printed 
cottons, both blonde and Valenciennes being 
the foundation. 

Paris dresses are much trimmed with 
tringes more or less elaborate, buttons, and 
garnitures of one of the materials—for well 
nigh every dress is made of a plain and fig- 
ured make of the same stuff. The novelty in 
costly fringes is that the untwisted chenille is 
now often one inch wide, and the designs in 
crimped and stamped braids. This braid 
fringe rejoices in many names—Copeau (shav- 
ings), St. Etienne (from the place where it 
was originally made), Marabout, Serpoiette, 
and Angelique, and it varies in depth from 
one anda haif to twelve inches. It is often 
made up in several widths and designs with 
crimped silk, twisted and untwisted chenille, 
and a novelty cailed Raindrop, viz: Silk 
tipped with a black composition, and beaded 
strands, all these appearing often in one 
fringe. Satin drops are introduced not only 
On to the tips of the twisted chenille, but into 
the centre of the strand, where they are some- 
times replaced bya ring of interplaited cord. 
Many of these fringes have, in lieu of a 
straight edge, a vandyked fall, and are made 
with a waterfall heading, which completely 
hides the foundation. They are often so ar- 
ranged that, sewn on perpendicularly, they 
form a tufted galon; horizontally, a tringe 
while some are so rich and thick they appear; 
to be fringe upon tringe, braid falling over 
chenille, and chenille over silk. Some of the 
headings, which are intended to show, are 
made principally of chenille, or have chenille 
balis on the surface, while some have medai- 
lions of bugles and cut beads. 

A description of the many fringes of this 
kind now sold which differ in depth and in the 
mimixture of the several component parts, 
would be but wearisome; we have theretore 
contented ourselves with the leading features. 
They bave rarely been so rich and handsome 
or 80 deep ; and atthe same time those which 
will be most used by the public have never 
been offered at so cheap a rate. They are prin- 
cipally made in black for dresses and mantles, 
but many of the chenille and silk fringes in 
white will be used on satin dresses, and the St. 
Etienne fringe is sold in many of the leading 
colors. Netted silk fringes with a cut jet bead 
in each mesh are fashionable, and they are 
sometimes made wide enough to cover the 
front of the skirt. The jet used on trim- 
mings this season is usually bright, and very 
often large. 





Fireside Onat. 
MINTS UN MODBRN FURNISH RY. 


FAVOURITE PLAN with ay to lace 
or muslin curtains is to drape them 
across the window, crossing each other 
half-way up the window, rather high 
than low; the curtain which starts from 

the right-hand side is draped or fastened back 
at the left, and an enormous bow of silk rib- 
bon, e@j/ther crimson or blue, or whatever best 
harmonizes with the furniture of the room, is 
fastened on the curtains where they cross in 
the centre ; others bave each curtain fastened 
back bya somewhat smaliier bow. Some ijadies 
use cartains entirely of book muslin, instead 
of lace with deep plaited frills at the edges : 
these are ty and economical. Lace cur- 
tains are never draped over curtain holders or 
raived from the ground. bat are tied back with 
abow. Again, when expense ia no objxct, a 
border of quaint, oriental embroidery, or silk 
tapestry, is oe On or near the edge of lace 
curtains; when on tbe @ frill of lace is 
added to give a frill to the , Which has a 
very — Curtains formed of strips of 
creamy yellow lace insertion, alternate with 
— urkey red twill, yey witha * 
er of lace, are very pretty and adopted 
ladies, when they contrast well with the eur. 


roundin et a Sa Sap © teas 
time, are not more than cur- 
tain ve 





ture of the rooms it ig (n better taste 
when they do not, as it more varie 
to the eye ; the one great to be acbie 
is harmony in place of mon , agreeable 
contrasts instead of dreary The 


most fashionable curtains are those that have 
1 riginality about whether of silk, 
texture. people in- 
auige in antique brocades, and new bro- 
cades both of orienta! Chinese, Japaneses, and 
Indian manniacture; people less wealtny in- 
vest In p: woolen materiais, with curious 
patterns and subdued colors; or in cretonnes, 
or whol -colored curtains of cotton materia!s, 
arranged withcontrasting bands, one six-inch 
band across the top the width of the band 
from the edge, and a wide eighteen-inch band 
across the bottom about four inches from the 
edge and looped back with a band of same 
material as the — If the cretonne is 
dark the bands are of a lighter shade, or if the 
curtains are light the trimming is darker ; but 
the thing to be avoided in tbe way of curtains 
are thes plain or striped reps and 
damasas, with ubiquitous border to match. 

Every variety of stuff is Sea in for por- 
tieres, from satin, silk, velvet homespun, 
witb linings from China crepe to cotton. Cur. 
tains of lace are often added and placed in- 
side these portiere curtains, but no one pos- 
sessing ony idea of the fitness of things would 
have curtains of lace or muslin unsupported 
by something more substantial. Po are 
made a great feature in some drawing-rooms, 
and when lotty enough to admit of it, t are 
finished with handsome valances, hand-painted 
on silk, or beautifully worked in silk. Un- 
used doors are usually dra with curtains 
of brocade so that the door not visible, and 
for the sake of symmetry a corresponding rod 
and curtains are arranged at a given distance, 
either on the same = os wall, and con- 
sist of either plain b of brocade,or cur- 
tains with ordinary fulness. 

When rooms are small an «@ of 


steps plact 

plants at ite base. 
ceiling are thus draped 
drawing-room or on the roase, the 

tion is so complete that unless the base offers 
a warning,very dangerous accidents are likely 
to occur. 

A set of drawing-room chairs (uniform in 
make and covering), usually of walnut wood, 
are no longer the fancy of the hour, and the 
predilection is for low chairs, spring chairs, 
“tvan chairs,wooden chairs, cane chairs, Louis 
Qnatorze chairs, Chippendale chairs, Qaeen 
anne chairs, kitchen chairs, Wtndsor chuairs— 
in fact, every description ofchair. The Wina- 
sor and kitchen chairsare rendered acceptable 
in the drawing-room by being painted black 
and relieved and touched up with gold, and 
little cushions covered with some thick tty 
material are placed on the seats. Gentlemen 
are rather partial to these substantiai-looking 
chairs when not inclined for one very ag 
f le, or luxurious. Sofas, ottomans, an 
set are not covered en eutte as > 
except in —* rece -rooms which are 
used for receptions Only, when the family lives 
priacipally in boudoirs and morning rooms. 
As in the case of curtains soin the case of set- 
tees and sofas; tancy coverings are most! 
preferred, whether costly or inexpensive,stu 
or cretonne, dark biue with a crimson border, 
dark claret with a light green * 
green with a cream da green border; but 
nothing incongruous in the way of coloring or 
covering is in uced. There is one prevail- 
ing tone,and all other colors introduced either 
blend well or contrast well with it. In cre- 
tonnes and chintzes for loose cases, again, the 
idea is variety rather than uniformity, but it 
is not now the custom to have all the drawing- 
room chairs and sofas covered in loose chintz 
or cretonne cases ; these covers are rather = 
on when the family are out of town. When 
washing materials are used,smal! sy are 
chosen in preference to large, full blown flow- 
ering ones, and the same remark appiies to 
carpets, which cannot be of too unob- 
trusive acharacter. Some people fancy whole 
colored carpets,bi wes or grays,or greens, with- 
out ony patterns whatever. 

Folding screens are a great feature in the 
drawing rooms of to day, they cut off the cor- 
ners and fil! up the angles of rooms, and torm 
a good medium for the dispiay of china and 
ane . One of the latest fancies of the 
day are the bird screens: storks, wild ducks, 
and famingoes are painted at the base of the 
screens and grasses and entangled weeds on a 
-gold ground ; on the upper part of the screens 
are painted smaller birds, with bright plum- 
age; and leaves and staiks of Pampas and 
other long grasses are painted on one side 
only—the nge side, that is to 1“ Otber 
screens are painted in panels with birds, frait 
and flowers; others are covered in velvets and 
foreign-looking fabrics or satin, with gold 
beading; On these screens innumerable pho- 

raphs are hung, and china plates and sma'l 
velvet brackets with ornaments of china. 
Wicker screens which are placed at the back of 
writing ‘ables and other convenient 328 
also ornamented with brackets for idin 
flowers; sometimes these screens are 
with ivy, and have a tray for flowers. 

In the arrangement of the furniture, tables 
are oever placed in the centre of the room, but 
about them at convenient corners or 
Pianos, when not grand, but have backs 
that require covering, do not stand with these 
backs against the wail, but stand the reverse 
way, the back facing the room across One cor. 
ner of 1t, and many are the devices resorted to 
for render'ng these backs pretty and orna- 
mental. Velvet and satin, trimmed w,th las. 
are employed for this purpose, upon which 
china plates. knick-Knacks, and p bs 
are hung. Cretonne looks well arran in 
this manner, with a table covered in velvet 


standi against f erme ies com piai 
that vet rather thames as tone of the 
piano, and 


prefer something lighter; or a 

wicker or cane screen, covered ivy, ora 

panel back. Plain cretonne, or fig- 

ured China or Japanese silk are placed in the 

front of pianos in lieu of Muted sarsanet silk ; 

—* A ye thick enough to deaden the tone 
used. 


Crewelantimacassars, knitted netted, tatted, 
braided and embroi » and crocheted an- 
timacassars are no longer considered appro- 
—— in a tashionarie drawing-room, and 

what pleasant em 
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aswers to Feuirers, 


—— —* —* anything. 

a*s (Pnila ta. Pa.) —Oamptor 

the teeth, as it softens the enamer™ * 8rionsite 
K.G (Philadelphia. Pa )—You should 

jp Ly SY the situation ot 


80 cal'ied are supposed Tesem bie 
the Cross and the nails. = * 

EN. (Gallia,O )—There is po fixed 
lady mav be sald to be an old” maid; bat at aay ren! 


not before six or eight-and-thirty. 
Dora. (Perry, Tean )}—Aftera careful 

of your letter.we thik that 7 3 perusal 

happiness by contracting the alliage 


3 
. 
i 
5 


msturity 1s thirce-two, oF sixtesn 1a gach 
⁊* s thircv-two, or i 
eight front ones are called catting > a = 


mext dog or eye teeth 
STSLLA, ( I'l. )}—Your sense cugat 
to tell it is improper for» penne lady 


terpret it asa 

B. T. BR. (Wi Tex. 
heathen Sh —— who 1 
—— — —— their bicod 
mulberry tree ander whien (nay died tren oktatet 


1... 8. (Osage, Kans.)—The wearing of powder 
hair. which Tas tecni mantis éurieg’ the — 
latter end ef the lait ooutury. originated in some 
persons growing proma urel grev and so that 
Soest ——— 2* pass uo 

hole o tiers discoloring 
beauteous ornament. 


governess 


ALF ,(Mason, W. Va.)—If you wish % acquire a 
clear manner of expressing your ideas, ) »« must learn 
to think—to think deeply, comprehensively power- 
fully; and to confine the attention ay 
have acquired this command over the ‘tion. 
will fod you will be able, with a slight effort of the 
mind, to express your ideas on al! occas'ens with per- 
spicuity apd pre can gain habits of 
thought only by stady. and by watching the great ef- 
forts of herculean thinkers. 

X.Y. (Marshall, Lil.)—If a tlemen is walking 
with a lady, and they meet an gentleman whom 
they both recogaoise, and the latter raises his bat to the 
lady, it is imperative by the laws of aette for the 

y’s companion to rai«e his hat also. tame rule 
in case the two gentlemen 
quainted with each other. If one 
another with whom he is acquainted, 
walking with a lady with whom he is not, 
necessary he raise bat, 
to do so. 

STUART, (Sullivan, N. ¥Y,.)—An offer 
need not be in writing to become 
if en action be brought 
Gence of some kind must be adduced to 

ise waa made. Thas the testimony 
tnesses deposing to 


con 

heard, or the fact that the map purchased 
Caen ae eerie one tive evidence in tals 

ecep, wou corroborative 
ter case. the man could demand the things to be g! 
up to him. A 

D.C, (Baehanan, ID) )—Physiciansin America cos” 
tinue to write their prescriptions in Latin 14 
they imagine it to be better for their ts Msn 
know the nature of the drugs they are taking. M* 4 
poisonous articles are used as medicines, and 
cially so in the hands of a skilfa!l puysici*n or cargoes 
bn’ were a nervous patient to know that he was textes 
theia, the terror produced upon him might lead to fa- 
tal consequences’ In France there is a law ¢ ae’ 
lag physicians to write their prescriptions in the 
guage of the country. 
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as always the most leisure. 
Faeanco (Muaterden, 5; 
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